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THOMAS S. HUNTER has lived for fifteen years in 
Mexico. Michael Kenny, S.J., attests that “he knows 
more about Mexico, its inner history, its present 
leaders and conditions and trends, than anyone I 
know, Mexican or American.” He has the material 
for several books which, we understand, would 
make sensational publications. He briefly surveys 
present conditions in his MEXICAN SUMMARY. 


CATHOLICS IN POLITICS might be classified as 
a very questioning article. Should one’s religion, 
that is for us, Catholicism, interfere in one’s poli- 
tics? Or should one’s politics have any connection 
with one’s religious principles and practices? We 
shall be going to the polls in November, not as a 
Catholic party but as Catholic individuals. It would 
be well to read PETER KERRIMAN. 


MOST REV. FRANCIS C. KELLEY, Bishop of 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, writes trenchantly on 
some subjects and tenderly on other topics. We 
have caught his Excellency in one of his lighter 
moods, and are certain our readers will be charmed 
with his narrative entitled AMBITION. 


READERS ASSURE THE EDITORS that they are 
delighted and charmed by AMERICA. If readers re- 
vealed their appreciation to non-readers, the circle 
would be enlarged. This is not the place but it is the 
time to ask readers to catch a few new subscribers. 
The number has increased considerably; but more 
captures are expected during the Autumn. That 
AMERICA will strive toward perfection, the EDITORS 
ASSURE THE READERS. 
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WORLD-PEACE continues to quiver like a sensi- 
tive electric gauge. President Roosevelt speaking 
from Hyde Park jostled it vigorously in the right 
direction, maintaining that the people of the world 
should see to it that their governments keep the 
peace. The President is quite aware, of course, how 
public opinion today is herded by governments in 
any desired direction, too frequently down the road 
to war. National pride, always strong, by means of 
lies, half-truths, relentless propaganda, can be in- 
flamed to the point where any war seems most 
righteous self-defense. The government of the 
Third Reich, it appears, succeeded in moving the 
gauge of peace both ways. Morning dispatches car- 
ried news of Germany’s laudable adherence to the 
pact of non-intervention in the Spanish Civil War; 
before evening announcement was made that under 
the new conscription the German army would be 
raised to its pre-war standing of 800,000. Soviet 
Russia, not France, was the immediate object of 
this threatening action. In the alliance of these two 
countries one observer sees a hidden threat to 
peace. It is Stalin’s purpose, he holds, not to come 
to the aid of France but to dupe the Leftist French 
Government into beating off Germany for him. 
President Roosevelt is right that the people every- 
where should demand of their government—peace. 
But can they do so effectively when the long-brew- 
ing plot to destroy Europe’s Christian culture is 
boiling over? Increasingly at war with itself, the 
soul of Europe is helpless to plan, to foresee, to 
accomplish. World-peace demands all three. 


RELYING on a theory that uprisings must succeed 
quickly or not at all, sympathizers with the Madrid 
government can blithely dismiss all reports of re- 
cent Insurgent victories. The theory says that they 
cannot be successful and what are news despatches 
from the front in the face of theories? One writer 
supplies an explanation for the discrepancy be- 
tween theory and fact. Among the allies of the In- 
surgents must be numbered the press, the radio and 
the photographers. As for the press, a strange phe- 
nomenon has been noticeable. In the early days of 
the struggle a preponderance of Government news 
gave the impression that the sympathy of the press 
was with the Government forces. Then refugee 
stories began to pour in from France, from Eng- 
land, from returning Americans; and a majority of 
these stories showed a decided leaning towards the 
Insurgents. But they were readily discounted as 
typically unreliable and inaccurate refugee reports. 
More recently uncensored news despatches leaked 
out of Spain and strangely corroborated the stories 
of the refugees, strangely seemed infected with the 
same sympathies. They, too, told of killings of 
priests and nuns and innocent non-combatants, and 
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burning of churches and looting of private resi- 
dences. Lately, even general despatches feature the 
drives and victories of Insurgent forces, prepara- 
tions for flight made by Madrid officials, a fairly 
wide expectancy of ultimate Insurgent victory. 
Photographs taken on the scene have appeared. The 
pictures of rather ragged, disorderly Communist 
fighters had little news value and had to be bol- 
stered with captions, Defenders of Democracy and 
the like. But photographs of burning churches, of 
a group of Communists using a beautiful statute of 
Christ as a target, need no captions. They need ex- 
planation. And the explanation is simple. The pho- 
tographers, as well as the press, are allied with the 
Insurgents. Perhaps truth is, too. 


EQUALLY strange is the Communist pride in their 
discovery that some men of wealth, notably Juan 
March, are backing the Insurgents. That settles the 
whole question. The Madrid government must be 
championing democracy because the Insurgents 
have some financial support. Money in an enemy’s 
pocket is incriminating. Yet not so many days ago 
Madrid spokesmen were reassuring their sympa- 
thizers by reminding them of the huge financia! re- 
sources in the Government’s possession. They were 
proud of increasing this store by illegal confisca- 
tions, and were duly grateful to Russian Soviets for 
their promise of still further increase. Even in our 
own country Communists are taking up collections 
to help their brothers across the sea. Perhaps only 
when practised by Communists is generosity a vir- 
tue; and only money destined for Communist use is 
blessed. And to the Juan Marches who are willing 
to sacrifice all their possessions for the salvation of 
Spain is allotted only the curse that is supposed to 
inhere in money. 


UNPARALLELED in the history of the Church in 
the Western Hemisphere was the recent convention 
held at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, under the auspices 
of St. Francis Xavier University. The entire Eng- 
lish-speaking world, in the persons of the distin- 
guished representatives who gathered there, sat at 
the feet of a few humble fishermen and farmers 
who taught by the mere recital of their own acts 
how they had solved problems that the wisest 
heads of the civilized world have so far found in- 
soluble. Men dressed in rough workingmen’s cloth- 
ing, with little more than a sixth or an eighth-grade 
education, speaking with Scotch burr or Irish 
brogue, taught professors of London University, 
and Cabinet Ministers from the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Catholic clergy from the farthest corners of 
the United States and Canada, research scholars in 
the universities, embattled Protestant apple-grow- 














ers from the Annapolis Valley, economists and busi- 
ness men, a simple lesson of the practical applica- 
tion of Catholic social teaching to everyday prob- 
lems through the process of adult education issuing 
in the organization of producers on cooperative 
lines. In an entire page devoted to the Antigonish 
movement, the London Times referred to it as the 
greatest single achievement of our times, made pos- 
sible by the application of cold, clear scientific 
thought to the problems of livelihood. Through the 
Xaverian movement, an entire people has been lib- 
erated from the ruthless bondage of economic ex- 
ploitation in an incredibly short space of time. This 
object lesson to our civilization is the work of a 
few humble Catholic priests laboring with and for 
God’s poor. While the rest of the world debates, 
they are showing what the Church can do for 
humanity. 


CORRECTION becomes a pleasure when it offers 
another opportunity to pay tribute to whom tribute 
is due. In this column, under date of August 22, we 
stated, in the course of our observations on the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, that Thomas F. Meehan 
was “Editor of the United States Catholic Histori- 
cal Society and one of the Editorial Staff of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia.” We are happy in substi- 
tuting AMERICA for the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
and we congratulate ourselves that Mr. Meehan 
terminated his editorial services in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia in 1909 after the successful publication 
of the first five volumes. He has devoted his ability 
and learning to the editorial services of AMERICA 
through all the years since that time. May his years 
be lengthened through many more. He is the dean 
of Catholic journalists, having the proud record of 
sixty-three years of uninterrupted Catholic edi- 
torial work. Like all great men, he is an unassum- 
ing man, and like all unassuming men, he has not 
been given the honor that he deserves. True, his 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI, created him a Knight of 
Saint Gregory. His pen is his sword, and he wields 
his pen gently but vigorously for the preservation 
of the Catholic records of the past and for the es- 
tablishment of Catholic principles in AMERICA and 
other periodicals. 


ONE of the recurring anomalies in the course of 
Soviet events is the rapidity with which the show 
of liberalism is followed by acts of repudiation. No 
sooner was religious liberty pledged to the United 
States at our recognition of Soviet Russia than it 
was denounced in mocking words by the Soviet 
Ambassador. No sooner has the USSR charmed an 
admiring world by proclaiming its allegedly demo- 
cratic constitution than its guarantees (Article 127) 
as to the “inviolability of the person” are cast to 
the winds in the open comedy of a huge mock-trial, 
ending in the execution of sixteen persons among 
whom are four of Lenin’s most intimate friends, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Evdokimov and Smirnov. A 
comedy, because the type of “confession” that the 
defendants offered is an absolute parallel to the 


ridiculous “confessions” in former staged trials, as 
of Professor Ramzin and his associates: the type of 
stuff elicited by ruthless terrorism. Considering the 
honorable past of these culprits (from the Bolshe- 
vist point of view), the difficulty of proving so com- 
plicated a matter as conspiracy with Trotsky in far- 
off Norway for so fantastic a crime as the assassi- 
nation of Stalin, the only explanation of their orgy 
of hysterical self-incrimination in the style of Do- 
stoyevsky is the grip of a hopeless terror, with the 
possible hope of clemency were they to perjure 
their own souls. Nor is the impression of reckless 
tragi-comedy relieved by the equally hysterical 
outpourings of the public prosecutor, or the impos- 
sibility (strangest feature of all) of ascertaining 
definitely whether in each instance the sentences 
have been fulfilled. The whole affair may be “Ori- 
ental,” as the correspondents term it, but let us 
speak no longer of Soviet “democracy.” 


WHETHER from the side of Communism or the 
Totalitarian state, the individual plods a weary 
course these days. Never before has the sacrifice 
of the individual been so calculatedly complete. The 
annual Cambridge Summer School made the indi- 
vidual the theme of its lectures this year, under the 
general head, What Does Life Amount To? Almost 
alone today, the Christian code affirms that each 
individual is essentially intelligent and free, made 
for virtue and immortality and incalculably valu- 
able as son of God and brother, in and through 
Christ, of all men. Assuming the spirituality and 
immortality of man’s soul, the lectures considered 
the chief moral questions that are consequent on 
these both for this life and the hereafter. Hell was 
not omitted, as it cannot be, from an inclusive 
Christianity but Heaven was also included. Our 
present little life gets all its meaning from the 
future great one. 


AT a time when various nations regard treaty- 
breaking as a patriotic duty, or as the mere routine 
of government, refreshing news comes out of 
England. Albion, to the delight of its friends and 
the confusion of its enemies, remembers and pro- 
claims fidelity to the Treaty of Alliance with Por- 
tugal. The high contracting parties set their hon- 
orable hands to that document in the reign of His 
Majesty, the late Edward III, Anno Domini 1376. 
In that year, among the villeins and other survivors 
of the Black Death, the Hundred Years War was 
a lively topic of talk. Crécy, Poitiers, Agincourt! 
Man, were you there? England was then Mary’s 
Dower. A Tudor had yet to declare himself the 
Vicar of Christ. For all its age the Treaty is pres- 
ently a highly useful paper. By it the might of 
England stands between Portugal and aggressors 
against her independence; while on the Portuguese 
side the pact stands as a hurdle between Nazi Ger- 
many and the return of her colonies. Though these 
happy results were scarcely anticipated by the con- 
temporaries of the Black Prince, they are a proof 
that fidelity to treaties is its own reward. 
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CHRISTIAN FRONT 
TO COMBAT COMMUNISM 


Problems that beset an Asheville Conference 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 











SEVERAL hundred Protestant clergy and laymen 
of various denominations met August 12 to 16 in 
Asheville, N. C., to consider how they might best 
meet the threat of Communism to religion and 
civilization. The organizer of this conference was 
the Rev. Ralph E. Nollner, a Methodist clergyman 
of Houston, Texas. Dr. Nollner, who looked me up 
in New York, explained to me in the course of 
conversation that a great number of the more 
thoughtful element in his own denomination were 
seriously concerned about the effect that Com- 
munism was having over young Methodists, and 
frankly acknowledged that they would be interested 
in knowing what Catholics thought about Com- 
munism. In view of this desire, he invited me to 
Asheville. (This meeting is not to be confused with 
the National Conference of Jews and Christians, 
which had met at Asheville just previously.) 

Dr. Nollner laid his proposal before the Catholic 
Bishop of Raleigh, the Most Rev. William J. Hafey, 
D.D., who came to Asheville as a result and ad- 
dressed the Conference, as did the author. 

Much of the perplexity experienced by the Prot- 
estant groups in their dealing with this, for them, 
novel phenomenon has arisen from a failure, not 
confined to Protestants, to grasp the complex char- 
acter of the general movement which goes by the 
name of Communism. For this reason it is fairly 
easy for the Communists to evade their strictures 
merely by saying that Communism is something 
different again, like the proverbial dispute among 
the blind men concerning the elephant. It all de- 
pends upon whether you get it by the ear, or the 
leg, or the tail, or the solid side. 

Communism is primarily a philosophy of life 
that denies man’s spiritual nature and destiny, and 
asserts the politico-social order as the center of 
individual and social life. But it is also an organized 
movement, growing out of a complete philosophy 
of action. It is an economic theory; and it is the 
sponsor for a variety of social reforms. A certain 
amount, too, of the noise raised by Communism in 
this country is mere propaganda for Russia as a 
nationalistic project which the Communists are try- 
ing to run, and for which they always need adver- 
tising, American aid, and American credit. 

When I looked over the list of names, familiar 
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and unfamiliar, that had traveled to Asheville to 
be present at the conference, it occurred to me that 
the group sponsoring it might meet with a dilemma. 
Among the guests for the time being of the Land 
of the Sky, with its majestic views and its balmy 
breezes, were a certain number of individuals who 
were not likely to be satisfied with the moderate 
program of public enlightenment as to the dangers 
of Communism proposed by Dr. Nollner and his 
associates. They were of a type that demanded 
more radical action. Some of them had already 
made names for themselves by becoming involved 
in contentious libel suits; there were purveyors of 
numerous information services, many of which, 
from what I have seen of them, merely duplicate 
already existing material. 

The dilemma was soon encountered. It was pre- 
cipitated by the presence on the program of a few 
non-Christian though definitely anti-Communistic 
speakers, and the decision of Dr. Nollner’s group 
to call itself the National Conference of Clergy and 
Laymen, leaving out the term Christian. Thurs- 
day morning the local press carried a streamer 
head: 

ANTI-COMMUNIST CONFERENCE SPLITS 
Break Comes as Christian Is Left Off Name 
Group of Delegates Withdraw; Plan Own Organization 


Claim 168 Have Left 
They Will Expose Plot To “Recrucify Christ” 


A meeting was called by the dissenting group for 
the First Christian Church, at the time the Catho- 
lic speakers were scheduled to address the confer- 
ence in the Lee Edwards High School. 

Asheville, especially the hotel part of it, was al- 
ready somewhat in the jitters from the recent ter- 
rible Clevenger murder. Nerves were not calmed 
when one of the leading dissenters declared to the 
dismayed hotel management that his room had 
been entered, his possessions and papers scattered 
upon the floor, his own person attacked and 
bruised, ostensibly by members of the original or- 
ganizing group, or minions employed by the same. 
Sympathetic detectives questioned the unfortunate 
victim, I was creditably informed, but were unable 
to reach any conclusion save that he apparently 
had bumped his nose against the door in the dark. 
Undoubtedly much excitement can be derived from 











combating as well as from following Communism. 
The disastrous result of such phenomena is that 
they merely provide more material for Communism 
to feed upon. Those who make fools of themselves 
and of the cause they represent by their intem- 
perate language, their absurd interpretations and 
accusations, their violent national and racial preju- 
dices, and at times their downright psychopathic 
actions, only play into the enemy’s hands. 

While the literature of William D. Pelley’s Silver 
Shirts, that represents a blind and decrepit Uncle 
Sam being led out of a mud-slough by a uniformed 
Fascist, was being distributed before the First 
Christian Church during the rival proceedings, 
where New York’s iniquities were unveiled, the 
Catholic speakers addressed elsewhere a moderate- 
sized, but intelligent and representative audience. 
They were followed by a Jewish speaker, the Rabbi 
Feinberg, who spoke eloquently and on conserva- 
tive lines. 

In a kindly way but with entire frankness, 
Bishop Hafey pointed out to his audience the pe- 
culiar difficulties that traditional American Prot- 
estantism meets with when it undertakes to com- 
bat Communism, the chief of these being their own 
divided state, and the exclusion of religion from the 
public schools. “Unless the members of this group,” 
said Bishop Hafey, “lift themselves above section- 
alism and sectarianism, there can be no unity, and 
Communism incites and thrives on the dissension 
of its enemies.’”’ Unless some remedy were found 
to the pitiful condition of a divided Christendom, 
“it is not improbable,” the Bishop continued, “that 
within a generation, yes, within a decade the 
citizens of America will find themselves faced with 
a choice between two philosophies, two religions, 
the principles of Catholicism in full accord with the 
theory and principles of a representative Democ- 
racy, or the principles of Communism, the prin- 
ciples of a religion of death to man as a freeman 
and to society as a Christian Commonwealth.” 

The Bishop likewise pointed out that facing 
Communism meant facing the fundamental prob- 
lems that are involved in Christian education; and 


asked: 

Are you prepared to uphold the decision of our 
United States Supreme Court in the famous Oregon 
case that to the parent belongs an inalienable right 
to educate his child in the school which he chooses? 
Or will you allow the principle of Communism to 
prevail, that the right of the state is supreme and 
that a department of education with a dictator in 
Washington would be an American ideal? 


The advent of Communism has placed an extra- 
ordinarily searching question to the orthodox Prot- 
estant mind. “Against whom are you now protest- 
ing?” asked the Bishop. “Against Catholicism or 
against Communism and atheism?” 

A certain element will undoubtedly try to solve 
the problem by violence coupled with emotionalism, 
and call it Americanism. Violence, or mechanical 
devices enforced by law or custom, is our tradi- 
tional manner of solving disagreeable social prob- 
lems. It is a method which always appeals, which 
easily recruits followers, which provides ready po- 
litical uses, and which invariably ends by making 
the very conditions that it essays to remedy 


worse instead of better. Prohibition and lynch law 
are melancholy examples. The intense resentment 
that prevails in the more remote parts of the coun- 
try against political exploitation provides the emo- 
tional setting. When county taxes are squandered 
by political henchmen, it is easy to stir up resent- 
ment against finance and capitalism, and it is often 
but a turn of a hair whether the resentment is 
channeled into Communism or Fascism. 

Another, more thoughtful element will continue, 
as they have begun, to probe more deeply into 
cause and effect, seeking thereby a true and last- 
ing remedy. At present they are deeply concerned 
about Communism in the schools. They are griev- 
ously and rightly troubled that young people in cer- 
tain high schools are required to read works by 
George S. Counts, Lucy L. W. Wilson, Joshua 
Kunitz, and a variety of radical or near-radical 
authors; that teachers in certain school systems are 
required to teach the “facts” about Communism 
but forbidden comment on the facts by warning 
pupils against its dangers; that high schools and 
colleges are infested with school journals ridicul- 
ing religion, patriotism, and decent morals. 

My own hope is that the search for a common 
front against a common enemy, surely a laudable 
search and one to be encouraged, will bring the 
more thoughtful element to an understanding of 
the price we are now paying for the exclusion of 
religion from our school system. 

In the New Republic for September 2, Hamilton 
Basso tells his story of the Asheville Conference, 
which accords in many respects with the preceding: 


Nor would I call men like the Rev. Mr. LaFarge 
and Bishop Hafey Fascists. When they say that 
they seek to serve God, to be ministers of Christ, I 
believe what they say. I also believe, however, that 
they, too, are confused—possibly frightened: and 
that, in defending their God, they are articulating a 
philosophy that has made a shame and a mockery 
of their God in Germany. The Gospel of Christ is 
not to be found in Mein Kampf. And Christ, were 
He alive, would not be on Hitler’s side. 


After a fairly kindly handshake it is a rather 
rough crack to tell a man that he is “confused and 
frightened,” and it is a blackjack blow to compare 
him to Hitler. The confusion and fright appear to 
be in Mr. Basso’s mind, if he judges, whatever may 
be Protestant emotion, that Catholic Bishops or 
Catholic priests and editors are in any way sur- 
prised or dismayed at Communism as a novelty, 
still more that they rely upon Hitler’s abominations 
to combat it. The phenomena that it presents have 
been familiar to the Church for nineteen centuries 
and in their more specific developments for a cen- 
tury past. Incorrect, as far as any attack by Cath- 
olicism on Communism is concerned, is Mr. Basso’s 
statement that Dr. Nollner’s (not Noller’s) con- 
ference was “the first organized attempt, in the 
United States to attack all kinds and degrees of 
radicalism with the symbols and concepts of Chris- 
tianity.” Various Catholic national organizations 
are in the field against Communism, and show no 
signs of abating. With no confusion whatever, they 
recognize where the disorder arises, and its dis- 
tinction from genuine social reform. 
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The only fear that I find most of us can work 
ourselves up to is the fear lest Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike neglect the obvious means that lie at 
hand for meeting an enemy whose strength lies 
chiefly in our own neglect: the teaching of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice of Christian virtues. 

While Communism has had and still has a fatal 
attraction for Jews, it is neither Jewish nor Gen- 


NEW CHURCHES 





tile in its inmost nature, but merely unmenschlich, 
inhuman. Religious revival alone cannot heal it as 
long as the causes of social discontent are left to 
fester among the millions of this country. Mere 
social reform will not cure it while it maintains 
deep roots in educational and religious neglect. 
Only a rounded social and religious program based 
upon Christian principles can provide the remedy. 


IN OLD COUNTRIES 


Evidence that Europe returns to the Faith 


THOMAS F. COAKLEY 











THE writer spent more than three months in 
Europe this spring for the purpose of studying 
modern ecclesiastical architecture. The wander- 
ings through ten countries resulted in some per- 
sonal convictions relative to the new forms of re- 
ligious art being developed everywhere on the con- 
tinent that may perhaps be set forth later on. But 
first of all, a startling conclusion was reached that 
seems far more important than any artistic or 
architectural impression. Europe is returning to 
the Faith. Let us examine some of the evidence to 
substantiate this. 

Some incidents widely reported in the press 
would seem to argue the contrary. One Sunday in 
Paris I witnessed a parade of 600,000 Communists, 
to the accompaniment of red flags and all the usual 
panoply of revolt, with the Socialist head of a once 
Catholic nation associating himself with them and 
addressing them. In Vienna I was in the midst of 
a demonstration one Sunday afternoon that re- 
sulted in the fall of the Austrian Cabinet. I was 
in the Rhineland during the Coblenz trials, and 
day after day read the flaming newspaper head- 
lines, six columns wide, attacking the Church and 
her Religious Orders. 

Now for a glance at the other side of the picture. 
On arriving in Paris I called at the Diocesan Chan- 
cery seeking information about some of the new 
churches erected there since my visit a few years 
ago. The Vicar General in charge of the work gave 
me a map of the city, dotted all over to show the 
locations of the new edifices, and astonished me by 
saying that in the previous four years the Cardinal 
Archbishop had erected no less than seventy-seven 
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new churches in Paris and its suburbs. This was 
done at a cost of 80,000,000 francs, or the rough 
equivalent of about $6,000,000. This makes the 
Parisian Cardinal one of the greatest builders of 
modern times. 

Wise and practical man that he is, he entrusted 
this formidable work to a group of sixteen of the 
most eminent architects in Paris, with M. Julien 
Barbier as chief consultant. In spite of the poverty 
of the French Catholics, the great French Prelate 
insisted that experts only should be put in charge 
of his gigantic undertaking. He took into his ser- 
vice only architects of outstanding reputation, a 
thing that is worthy of all praise, and which focuses 
the attention of the architectural world on every 
structure that he has erected. 

Each one of them stands up like a gentleman 
and fearlessly challenges comparison. No two 
churches are alike; no one of them is a copy of any 
other one, and working plaster models were made 
of many of them. Local conditions have been 
studied on the spot, and the buildings have been 
designed to satisfy the specific needs of the people 
of that particular parish. Some of these structures 
are in stone, some in concrete, some brick, but all 
of them have been designed by masters, famous 
names in French architecture; they have all been 
built by competent craftsmen. Not only that, but 
the work called into service unemployed artists, 
decorators, sculptors, workers in glass and the al- 
lied religious arts, so that Paris actually became a 
beehive of industry. Cardinal Verdier, more than 
any other individual in France, has been the savior 
of the building trades in Paris during the unex- 














ampled depression in industry in the past four 
years. 

A note of introduction to M. Barbier resulted in 
that distinguished architect graciously placing at 
my disposition facilities to inspect everyone of the 
seventy-seven new structures. From my observa- 
tions as I drove around to study them, it appeared 
that almost the only new building construction 
undertaken in Paris during the previous four years 
had been by the Catholic Church. Perhaps one ex- 
ception may be made: The new University City at 
Gentilly, which, however, had been under construc- 
tion for much more than four years, and the money 
for which did not all come from France; Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller erected the immense cafeteria at a 
cost of some $3,000,000. Even here, Cardinal Ver- 
dier on the very campus of the University City has 
erected a superb modern church with a glorious 
tower, which compares favorably with the elab- 
orate and costly structures now forming the nine- 
teen dormitory units of the University City. Surely 
if religion were declining in the suburbs of Paris, 
if there were no people to occupy churches, one 
could scarcely imagine the Cardinal Archbishop 
spending 80,000,000 francs to erect new ones. 

The surprising experiences in Paris were repro- 
duced almost everywhere else in Europe. Indeed, 
the vigor and the vitality of the church as mani- 
fested in her new buildings of every kind are per- 
haps the most striking feature of life in Europe 
today. From Ireland to Hungary, from Berlin to 
Rome, from Lucerne to Nice, one comes across new 
church structures testifying to increasing Catholic 
populations. The Church goes about quietly and 
continues to erect up-to-date structures in the 
ultra-modern style, testifying in the most eloquent 
fashion that although she has the crushing weight 
of nineteen centuries upon her aged shoulders, she 
is still the youngest thing in Europe today and is 
doing the most forward and most impressive thing 
artistically on the continent. 

One of the most extraordinary things about these 
new modern churches is their very modest cost, 
in spite of their being complete in every detail. I 
visited a number of new churches in Paris, seating 
400 persons, at a total cost of less than $6,000. 
Some having room for 500 persons cost just about 
$11,000. Others accommodating 700 persons cost 
with their tower less than $20,000. Others larger 
and more elaborate having space for over 1000 per- 
sons cost less than $28,000. From no point of view 
are any of these structures cheap in appearance, 
tawdry or ugly; on the contrary, they compare 
favorably with any modern architectural creations 
anywhere in Europe. 

The number of new churches erected recently on 
the continent is well nigh incredible. I have visited 
and studied a very large number of them, and 
brought back more than 500 photographs of new 
ecclesiastical edifices up and down the broad 
reaches of Europe, all built in the past few years, 
all in the most advanced modern architectural 
style. The old jostles the new in the unsuspected 
places. Close by St. Peter’s in Rome there is one 
exceedingly modern church dedicated to Christ 


The King and erected by the present Vicar of 
Rome, Cardinal Marchetti, who incorporated into 
it many American ideas. It is a very large struc- 
ture, occupying a solid city block. It has fixed pews; 
the parish house is erected next to the church. 
They have Masses every hour on the hour with a 
sermon, and when I visited there on a Sunday 
morning recently at ten o’clock to see for myself 
whether these present-day Italians actually do go 
to Mass, I met large and intelligent, well-dressed 
crowds coming from the previous Mass and await- 
ing the following Mass, crowds as great as those 
at Sacred Heart, Pittsburgh, at the same hour. 
Everywhere signs of an active and vigorous and 
growing Catholic life confront us, based on the 
evidence of the splendid new structures, recently 
erected in Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, as well 
as in France and Italy. 

Of course, considerable criticism has been di- 
rected against these modern churches. What in this 
wide world escapes the razor-like tongues of its 
adversaries? The style is alleged to be grotesque, 
brutal, unsightly, ugly, crude, barbaric, offensive 
to good taste, and a repudiation of our Christian 
heritage. And yet I seem to discern in the use of 
these intemperate adjectives the very same attitude 
that once was adopted by the intelligentsia of a 
former age against a new style of architecture that 
arose in Europe some eight hundred odd years ago. 

Men and women of that far distant day saw 
developing before their eyes an unusual type of 
church; it was so foreign to their previous concep- 
tions of what a religious edifice should look like 
that they leveled all the shafts of their undeniably 
bitter irony upon it; they coined a vitriolic word 
packed with dynamite that in itself seemed aptly 
to express the very quintessence of contempt; they 
called it “Gothic.” That was in the eleventh cen- 
tury; today, any one who knows anything at all 
about architecture is on his knees worshiping the 
great cathedrals and other public buildings in the 
Gothic style that are still the wonder and the ad- 
miration of the world. 

Hence, those who are using all their capacity for 
unrestrained invective against modern religious ar- 
chitecture should be a bit patient and conserva- 
tive, for just as sure as tomorrow’s sun is to rise, 
so also will the new modern architectural style be 
the object of unstinted praise by intelligent people 
in some future age. When present day architects 
and their industrious and scholarly successors have 
had time to experiment and reach the full develop- 
ment of their skill, they will create a new religious 
architectural style that will eliminate its present 
defects, and enable it to acquire more excellences 
than is possible in its present infant and formative 
state. The present objections, great as are the 
names that utter them, are merely the inconsid- 
erate and unreasonable criticisms that are forever 
hurled upon those who are one hundred years in 
advance of their time. 

The Church marches on; modern architecture 
proclaims to us in clarion tones that Europe is re- 
turning to the Faith. 
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EXPLORE YOUR MIND 
WHILE RIDING PULLMAN 


There is a best way to develop your child 


JOHN WILTBYE 











DEPRIVED of my library, I will turn to anything 
legible, for read I must. I am not one of those en- 
viable persons who can sit and think, and find con- 
tent in their thoughts. Whenever I am obliged to 
sit and think, I forthwith become appalled at the 
extent and profundity of my ignorance. Doubt and 
uncertainty rise up to assail me; my intellectual 
machine groans, creaks, and inevitably breaks 
down. To vary the figure, my mind is a lame dog 
that frequently needs to be helped over a stile by 
something printed; I could not have functioned in 
the days before Gutenberg, Schoeffer, and Fust. 
All this will explain why last week I picked up and 
read a page of the New York Evening Post. 

Now I do not like the Post, and I submit that fact 
with my plea of confession and avoidance. When 
it was a barnacle some years ago on the unsteady 
hull of the Nation, then captained by Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, I did not like it. I liked it as little 
after it fell into the hands of thieves, that being 
the explanation offered by our Socialistic brethren, 
when by a strange twist of fortune, it was taken 
over by Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of the House of 
Morgan. I like it even less, I think, under its pres- 
ent pink and wabbly administration. 

But I was in the smoker of a Pullman, and I had 
perused the Hotel Red Book, the only reading mat- 
ter supplied by the philanthropic Pullman corpora- 
tion, for upwards of seventy miles. The novelty had 
begun to pall. The statements were mildly interest- 
ing, but the style was somewhat desultory, and the 
treatment lacked something, I know not what, in 
continuity. 

At my side was a page of the Post, left there by 
a nameless traveller. Just a page it was, a page 
that, apparently, had been used as wrapping paper. 
The shipwrecked mariner grasps at any spar, and 
in times of famine crusts delicately bearded with 
mould have been seized as dainties. I looked, I hesi- 
tated, and was lost. Cautiously glancing about to 
assure myself that I was not observed, I smoothed 
the page, and began to read. 

Like the tired traveller in the desert who un- 
expectedly comes upon a rill of sparkling water 
and refreshing shade, I stumbled upon a caption 
Explore Your Mind. Under it, Albert Edward Wig- 
gam, D.Sc. proposed the query, “Is there one best 
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way for parents to develop a fine personality in 
their children? Yes or no?” The answer followed, 
and it was excellent, as far as it went. 

Dr. Wiggam, relying on the authority of his 
friend, Dr. Henry C. Link, “leading psychologist,” 
replied that there was one best way. When the 
parents go to church, writes Dr. Link, and the 
children go to Sunday school, “the children are 
more likely to have finer personalities, and be more 
poised, self-reliant, and more apt to be social lead- 
ers.” The diagnosis, I confess, is somewhat on the 
surface, and incomplete. We get nearer the nub of 
the matter by asking why these parents go to 
church, and why they take care that their chil- 
dren attend the Sunday school. 

When church-going is a mere form, and the Sun- 
day-school patronage part of that form, the results 
for the children will not necessarily be good. It 
may turn them into little prigs, and prepare them 
for steady evolution into Pharisees. But church- 
going can represent religious convictions, and a life 
lived in accord with them, and then the case is 
vastly altered. Such parents teach religion by ex- 
ample as well as by precept, and the Sunday school 
follows as a matter of course. In brief, not church 
attendance as such, but an attendance by parents 
which is the expression of a religious creed under- 
stood, loved, and lived, means that the child will 
be given the opportunity to reap the fine culture 
which comes only from religion. 

It seems to me that here we have a lesson for 
Catholic parents. This week their children go back 
to school. Do they understand, these parents, that 
they too must go back to school? 

Ask any teacher about his or her failures, and 
almost invariably you will hear about want of co- 
operation by the child’s parents. I speak particu- 
larly of the elementary grades, but the same lack 
will work evil in the secondary school and even in 
the college. Parents do not finish their work when 
they register the child. They only begin it. They 
cannot turn away from it, any more than they can 
make an investment in property, and safely leave 
the result to unwatched and unaided time. 

Parents who fail to take the work of the school 
seriously, can hardly expect the child to take it 
seriously. When they show no interest in what the 











teacher and the school are trying to do for the 
child, the child will match their indifference. School 
and the home must work together, each supple- 
menting and strengthening the work of the other. 
The school cannot hope to succeed in educating the 
child without the aid of the home, any more than 
the parents can hope to educate the child without 
the aid of the school. 

These are truisms, I know. But the lot of the 
teacher and of the pupil in later life, would be hap- 
pier, were they old customs instead of neglected 
truisms. 

I have had in mind the child in the Catholic 
school. What can be done for the Catholic pupil 
left to the mercies of a school that is permitted to 
teach nothing of religion and morality, I do not 
know. I only know that such parents have deprived 
themselves of the greatest possible aid they can 
have in fulfilling their very sacred duty to their 
children. 

Ever since the comparatively improved economic 
status of Catholics in this country made possible 
the establishment of parish schools, our Bishops 
and priests have toiled untiringly to help parents 
to provide for the educational needs of the child. 
The Decrees of the Third Council of Baltimore 
(1884), which I wish could be translated for the 
benefit of those of the laity who are not at home in 
Latin, did not precisely lay the groundwork of the 
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parish school, as is sometimes said. Schools at- 
tached to parish churches existed long before that 
time. The merit of the Council is that it brought 
home to clergy and people alike the supreme im- 
portance of the parish school, and made obligatory 
by law what up to that time had been the outcome 
of individual pastoral zeal. It is quite true that the 
Code of Canon Law nowhere makes the parish 
school, as such, mandatory. Stating essential prin- 
ciples, it leaves to the local Bishops the choice of 
means in applying them. 

Let us set aside for the moment those stern, yet 
inevitable, statements in the Canon Law which 
prescribe a Catholic education for every Catholic 
child, and the gloss in the Encyclical on Christian 
Education which adds that the only school, be it 
kindergarten or university, fit for a Catholic child 
is the Catholic school. We can fix our attention 
for the moment on the Canon which, stating a man- 
date of the natural and the Divine laws, reminds 
parents that one of their most grave duties is to 
provide for the religious education of their chil- 
dren. When their children have not been entrusted 
to Catholic schools, how often will that duty be re- 
membered? I do not say that it cannot be fulfilled. 
I only ask, “will it be fulfilled?” 

“De nex’ station suh,” announced the porter. I 
had intended to ask him about the porters’ union. 
But there was no time. 


DISCORDANT PERUNAS 


Being an open letter to Saint Augustine 


AUGUSTINE SMITH 











BECAUSE rumors of the state of this world may 
not have reached you in heaven, I am writing this 
letter to let you know what is going on down here. 
Perhaps it is not a letter but a prayer. For we need 
your help. 

Things are pretty bad. There are wars and ru- 
mors of wars, and there is a whole mob of pro- 
fessional prophets of doom who foretell the end of 
civilization. We people here on earth are rather 
discouraged with the whole sorry mess. Many of 
us think we can conquer the situation by passing 
what is called “social legislation” to guarantee old- 
age pensions and insure bank deposits. On the other 
hand there are some of us who believe that the 


remedy for the world’s ills lies in a return to the 
spiritual life and to a return by mankind to the love 
of God. 

I think you can understand our problems, hav- 
ing faced similar ones back in the fourth century. 
Unfortunately your ideas and remedies are not held 
in much honor today. Only recently I was reading 
a magazine called the American Mercury. Please 
do not make a mistake. The magazine is not dedi- 
cated to the god Mercury. Many of the people on 
earth do not worship any god, let alone such a fan- 
tastic figment as Mercury. However, I was read- 
ing an article in that magazine, and the writer, H. 
L. Mencken, was speaking of various panaceas that 
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have recently been concocted to relieve our eco- 
nomic distress. He said that the New Deal, one of 
these attempts, was nothing but a “gaudy syn- 
thesis” of various quackeries including the “dis- 
cordant perunas of Augustine, Martin Luther, J. J. 
Rousseau” and others. I shan’t trouble you with a 
description of the New Deal, or of the theories of 
Luther or Rousseau. Suffice it to say that the 
theories of the two latter personages are pretty 
bad, and it made me angry to see your name men- 
tioned in such unsavory company. It showed that 
the writer of that article didn’t know much about 
you, and, I am afraid, not much about Luther and 
Rousseau, either. 

It is my personal conviction, and one that I main- 
tain with considerable heat sometimes, that we 
need your opinions and your prayers very badly. 
For one thing, economic distress and the unrest of 
peoples and nations is nothing new to you. You had 
to cope with Vandal invasions, oppression of the 
poor by the rich, the infiltration of pagan ideas 
and practices, and lack of love for the true God. 
So I imagine northern Africa in the fourth cen- 
tury was pretty much like the world today. I fancy 
you had plenty of opportunity to become dis- 
couraged and say that the world and the people in 
it were hopeless and not worth saving. But you 
didn’t say any such thing. I have been reading some 
of your letters, sermons, and other writings, and 
far from being discouraged with things, you seem 
to me to have coped with them quite victoriously. 
We are in deep need of such a mind as yours now. 

There is a great deal of talk in the world today 
about social justice. Some people feel that you can 
make all men love their neighbors by passing a law 
to that effect. In other words, simply say to the 
rich: “Do not oppress the poor. Be kind, and share 
your wealth.” Then say to the poor: “Cheer up, 
we will soon have these rich men eating out of 
your hand.” In our fatuousness, we think that this 
will bring back the Golden Age, and put the mil- 
lenium just around the corner. Of course you know 
that this sort of foolery is largely a waste of time. 

And here I must tell you about a group that is 
new, new in form, that is, to the world. They are 
called Communists. Instead of playing around with 
any such mouthing of platitudes, they get things 
done. It is their idea that the only way to make the 
rich love the poor is to do away with the rich. This 
is simplicity itself. Only it has the disadvantage of 
being rather hard on the rich. This Communistic 
plan has actually been tried out in a country called 
Russia, and in practice it turns out to be pretty 
hard on the poor too. So you see we are just about 
back where we started. 

Unfortunately, with all our talk about social jus- 
tice, we have succeeded usually in making the rich 
more hostile, and the poor more dissatisfied. I think 
your plan is the only one to follow. You doubtless 
remember where you said: “Do not set before thine 
eyes broad lands and wide provinces, over which 
thou wouldst fain spread the glories of thy reign. 
Rule the earth that thou carriest.” (Jn Ps. LXXV.) 
That is, every one of us should learn to rule him- 
self, and the lusts and passions of his own body, 
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before he starts trying to rule others. That is a les- 
son not only for the rich, but for the poor too. Ac- 
cording to your idea, poverty is no free ticket to 
heaven. For, as you said: “Do not despise the rich 
who are also charitable, humble, and poor in spirit. 
If you glory in your rags and ulcers because you 
are thus like Lazarus who lav before the rich man’s 
door, you are thinking of his poverty, but you are 
not thinking of anything else.” (Sermo XIV.). I 
am sure that you would condemn roundly such 
schemes as Communism and Socialism, were you 
on earth today, because they play upon the motive 
for revenge. The people who follow those banners 
do so largely, I am afraid, because they hope, 
“come the Revolution,” to grind down somebody 
else. You exploded the shoddy ideals of such a sys- 
tem when you wrote: “You are without substance, 
but you wish to become rich, and you fall thereby 
into temptation.” And then suddenly you shift the 
scene: “Look at Him Who, being rich, made him- 
self poor for us.” (Sermo XIV). 

For you, all men are called upon to be poor— 
poor in spirit. You knew well enough that the world 
is full of bad men and greedy men who impose 
upon others who are not so keen in the ways of the 
world as themselves. If it is true that the poor we 
shall always have with us, it is just as true that 
we shall always have the rich too. According to 
your idea, these two divisions of society have a 
wonderful reason for existing. As you said: “God 
made the poor to prove the man; and God made 
the rich to prove the rich by the poor.” (Jn Ps. 
CXXIV). This surely means that the poor man was 
made to bear his lot cheerfully for the love of God, 
while the rich man was made to show his love for 
God by the way he treats the poor. 

The reason why your teachings are unpopular 
here on earth today and the reason why they are 
sneered at by calling them “perunas” is because 
you see everything in the light of eternity. Your 
vision extended far beyond the flaming ramparts 
of the world, and what you saw on the other side 
was so wonderful and so worth striving for that 
no matter how rough the earthly road, in the light 
of that vision it became smooth. But, as I have al- 
ready told you, most of us no longer believe in a 
God Who rules the universe sweetly. We feel, many 
of us, that if He rules the universe at all, it is to 
delude us here on earth only to cast us into a sense- 
less, dreamless, sleep in the hereafter. 

And so that is why I say that we need your opin- 
ions and your prayers. You so loved that Eternal 
Truth that you are represented in art as holding 
your burning heart in your hand. Teach us to be- 
come fiery with ardor for the love of God. Above 
all things, teach us Catholics that we cannot ac- 
complish anything for the betterment of the race 
unless we first individually work a revolution in 
our own souls by uniting ourselves to the Eternal 
Truth that you so longed for. You have been over 
this worldly way before us, and you know how rest- 
less are the hearts of men until they rest in God. 

Finally, I ask you, do not forget one who is the 
least of those who are trying to make your works 
and words known. 
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HOW DEMOCRATIC 
IS FRANCE’S DEMOCRACY? 


WHEN the governing head of a nation is one visible 
individual, we call the government a dictatorship. 
Anything else we call a democracy. But, says the 
Osservatore Romano in a recent editorial, political 
terms are rapidly losing their meaning: liberty, 
democracy, party, equality, peace, etc. France is 
so definitely labelled as a democracy, in opposition 
to Fascism and Nazism, that any nation becomes a 
democracy merely by political association with 
France. This has led to the incredible absurdity of 
labeling the Soviet Union as a democracy, and Mr. 
Stalin as a “democratic” dictator; an impression 
which the recent supposedly democratic but in 
reality utterly undemocratic Soviet Constitution is 
devised to popularize. 

André Tardieu, France’s chief financial authority, 
twenty years a Deputy in the French Chamber, 
eleven times a Cabinet Minister, three times 
Premier, who for eleven years at various times 
directed the governmental departments of the 
Liberated Regions, Public Works, Merchant Marine, 
Interior, Agriculture, War, and Foreign Affairs, 
who has now, according to his own statement, re- 
nounced public life and expects no more political 
favors, who is also well known to Americans 
through his visits to this country and his book, 
France and America, published in 1927,—André 
Tardieu has issued a pamphlet, now in its fiftieth 
thousand (Paris, Flammarion), entitled Alerte Aux 
Francais (“Frenchmen, Awake!”’), which claims 
that democracy has perished in France, if it has 
ever really existed. 

If France is ever again to obtain peace, says Tar- 
dieu, she has everything to reconstruct: 


Her constitutional régime which is zero; 

Her parliamentary régime, which is a usurpation; 

Her electoral régime which is a mockery; 

Her administrative régime, which is anarchy: 

Her social régime, which is an iniquity; 

Her intellectual and moral régime, which is mere 
materialism; 

Her régime as such, which has been unable to 
create authority or to defend liberty. 

Her people believe that they are sovereign and 
they are not sovereign. 

They believe that they are free and they are not 
free. 

oa believe that they are equal and they are not 
equal. 

They believe that they are represented by their 
elected assemblies and they are not represented. 

They believe that they are protected by the laws 
and they are oppressed by them. 

Frenchmen of course, are in the habit of talking 


this way. Devils fight with angels in their political 
discourses. France has been about to plunge (ora- 
torically) into so many abysses that Frenchmen 
do not get unduly worried at prophecies. Neverthe- 
less, M. Tardieu’s solid personality and his facts 
back up these statements with no mean authority, 
while his plan as to what to do about it interests 
an American. 


Three quarters of the French people, estimates 
M. Tardieu, are deprived of the right to vote, in- 
cluding women who have no suffrage. 

Passing over the fact, shared to some extent 
with this country, that there is a large proportion 
of non-voters, reducing the number of actual voters 
to about 9,000,000, that representation is highly 
unequal owing to arbitrary division of electoral 
districts, and that minority representation is lack- 
ing, the main ground of complaint is the lack of 
competence accorded to the voters themselves. 

The French, says Tardieu, possess none of the 
rights that are possessed by Americans and Swiss. 
“The American people is perpetually in action, in 
the exercise of its sovereignty.” It elects its Presi- 
dent, Governors, a good part of its judiciary. ‘The 
American people has a power possessed neither by 
its Senate, nor its Chamber, of asking and obtain- 
ing the revision of the Constitution.” The Swiss 
have the referendum. 

The French have none of this. “Ratification and 
revision of the Constitution and laws; right of 
veto; right of referendum and right of legislative 
initiative; election of the chief executive, of judges 
and government officials, all this is refused to 
Frenchmen, who, nevertheless, are not more stupid 
than the Americans, not more stupid than the 
Swiss.” And any attempt to change these condi- 
tions by parliamentary reforms has met with in- 
flexible opposition. 

Furthermore, adds M. Tardieu in his litany, there 
is no liberty of conscience, no liberty of teaching, 
no civil liberty nor liberty of the press, no liberty 
of contracts, no equality before the law, no social 
equality. 

How M. Tardieu intends to bring about reforms, 
he does not say. I presume by some sort of con- 
stitutional convention. But the interesting thing is 
that he demands for France a Constitution similar 
to that of the United States, with a Bill of Rights. 
He asks, likewise, in addition to electoral reforms, 
for a recourse to be assured to citizens by the Con- 
stitution for their basic rights and against abuses 
on the part of the state. 

When we see a supposedly “democratic” country 
looking with longing to the freedom that is pledged 
to our nation under its Constitution, it may make 
us a little more concerned to preserve what free- 
dom we now enjoy. THE PILGRIM. 
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USELESS INVESTIGATIONS 


WITH Senator La Follette as chairman, a Senate 
committee has undertaken to investigate certain 
detective agencies which advertise themselves as 
auditing experts and counsellors on public relations. 
The chief business of these grimy profiteers is to 
furnish employers with labor spies, strike-breakers, 
tear gas, and machine guns. The committee has al- 
ready experienced some difficulty in inducing wit- 
nesses to obey its summons, and is likely to meet 
obstacles of greater moment before its work is 
completed. 

In reaching that judgment, we implicitly admit 
that one day the work assigned to the committee 
will be brought to a satisfactory close. Perhaps that 
admission expresses a hope rather than a convic- 
tion. We have seen too many Senate committees 
begin with a fanfare of trumpets, and end with a 
report so profuse and pointless that no one reads 
it except the printers who set it up and the cor- 
rectors who revise it, to be sanguine about this 
committee. Sometimes a promising lead is broken 
just at the moment that pertinent disclosures are 
trembling on the lips of witnesses. Too many po- 
litical and perhaps personal, reputations are at 
stake to allow them to continue. To draw a red 
herring across the trail is the easiest of all the 
tricks in the well-stocked bag of the politician. The 
attention of the committee is diverted to other 
matters, sensational enough to suit the Walter 
Winchells, but in reality harmless, and the situa- 
tion is saved. And sometimes, as everyone who has 
heard of Washington must know, committees are 
appointed not to get information but to prevent 
facts from coming to light, and by a carefully de- 
vised report to block needed legislation. 

On the supposition that the LaFollette commit- 
tee will be permitted to hew to the line, fall the 
chips where they may, we offer a suggestion. While 
no Senate committee is bound by the rules of 
evidence usually enforced in cases at the bar, but 
is allowed whatever latitude it wishes in hearing 
testimony, we hope that the LaFollette committee 
will give short shrift to sensation-mongers, and to 
witnesses whose sympathy with the wage earner is 
better developed than their ability to stick to the 
facts. If this committee will not only permit but 
invite cross-examination of all witnesses, it will 
save much time, and arrive at a far more accurate 
appraisal of conditions now existing in the labor 
world. 

It seemed to us that the Senate committees 
which, during the last Congress, investigated the 
munitions industry, and began an investigation of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. listened 
to so many unverified rumors that much of what 
was of real importance was obscured. The purpose 
of these investigating committees is not to furnish 
ammunition to irresponsible rabble-rousers, but to 
provide Congress with reliable information for its 
use in judging the necessity of legislation. If they 
cannot do that, they are useless, and may be harm- 
ful. 
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SPANISH LIBERALISM 


BISHOPS, priests, nuns, and Brothers have been 
slaughtered by forces representing the Communis- 
tic Government at Madrid. The Holy See has re- 
peatedly protested, but the Communists continue 
the butchery. As in Russia and Mexico, schools, col- 
leges, and institutions for the care of the sick and 
aged are the chief objects of attack. “In all cities 
ruled by Communists, religious schools have been 
burned or transformed into armories,”’ reports the 
New York Times on August 26. If this is “liberal- 
ism,” as some of our journals assert, then the term 
must mean freedom from the restraints which 
make civilization possible. 


DICTATORSHIP. THUG 


DICTATORSHIP is in the air, and not only in 
the air that blows over Europe. In this country 
we need fear no direct attack upon the political 
institutions established by the Constitution. 
Our great peril, as Washington warned us, lies 
in toleration of processes of indirection which 
can undermine what no man would dare attack 
directly. 

That these processes are at work, it would be 
idle to deny. The assumption of wider powers 
by the Federal Government during the eco- 
nomic depression has given a strong impetus 
toward a centralization of authority in Wash- 
ington. This centralization, continued and ad- 
ministered by partisan politicians, will assured- 
ly lead to a Federal dictatorship. Yet, as long 
as the Supreme Court is permitted to exercise 
the functions committed to it by the Constitu- 
tion, we do not fear this assumption so much 
as the movement to bring the local schools 
under the control of a Washington bureaucracy. 
No better means of laying the groundwork of 
a complete American dictatorship could be 
adopted. 

Abroad dictatorship begins by making the 
control of the churches and schools a function 
of government. The first type of control has 
never been attempted in this country, but for 
nearly twenty years factions have been urging 
plans which must result in complete domina- 
tion of every school in the country by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Under plea of emergency, Federal subsidies 
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AT THE BAR 


GREATLY concerned over the publicity which 
some newspapers give criminal prosecutions, the 
American Bar Association has asked the press to 
reform. There is need here for reform, but we trust 
that the Association will not stop at this point. 
What of those lawyers, high in the profession, who 
have taught unjust corporations how to frustrate 
social justice? Because he is an officer of the courts, 
every lawyer has a duty to the public as well as 
to citizens and corporations who seek to retain him. 
That duty binds in conscience. It cannot be set aside 
either by long-standing custom, by statute or by 
the lawyer’s need of a fee. 


THUGH THE SCHOOLS 


have been distributed with a lavish hand, and 
in his address at Girard College some months 
ago the President referred with evident satis- 
faction to these grants which now amount to 
more than $500,000,000. The National Educa- 
tion Association has announced that a bill pro- 
viding, for the first year, $100,000,000, and in 
the third and all successive years, $300,000,000, 
per year, for schools in the States, will be in- 
troduced in Congress next January. This meas- 
ure, if adopted, will mean Federal dictatorship 
over the local schools. There is no escape from 
the conclusion that what the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidizes, the Federal Government con- 
trols. 

The effect upon education would be disas- 
trous, for control at Washington means control 
by partisan politicians. The effect upon the 
country of the propaganda which these politi- 
cians would spread through the schools, would 
be no less disastrous. For this reason, we wel- 
come the address of Governor Landon at Chau- 
tauqua on August 24. “In Kansas, we believe 
that our schools, public, parochial, and private, 
must be kept free of all control by the Federal 
Government. The control of our educational in- 
stitutions must be kept in the hands of the local 
communities.” 

The Republican candidate for the Presidency 
has stated his opposition to all Federal control 
of the local schools. Will the candidate on the 
Democratic ticket give us his views? There is 
no graver issue before the country. 














THE KNIGHTS AND MEXICO 


COINCIDENT with a shipment of munitions by 
the Communistic Government in Mexico to the 
Communistic Government at Madrid, came a state- 
ment from the Knights of Columbus, assembled 
in Toronto for their annual convention. It is a plain, 
downright, irrefutable statement on the relations 
of this Government to Mexico. “Not only has the 
Government of the United States failed and refused 
to fulfill its international obligations by remon- 
strating on behalf of the oppressed people of 
Mexico,” the statement runs, “but it has by its 
attitude encouraged the Mexican tyrants to con- 
tinue their tyrannous policies.” 

That sentence sets forth, and admirably, in our 
judgment, the position which this Government as- 
sumed toward Mexico a score of years ago. That 
position has been maintained unchanged to the 
present moment. Tyrants have risen in Mexico and 
fallen, but all have been distinguished by their 
hatred of religion and, in particular, of the Catho- 
lic Church, and all have enjoyed in their brief day 
the support of the Government of the United 
States. Not for a moment has American interven- 
tion in Mexico, invariably in support of atheistic 
groups, been abandoned. 

Catholic and non-Catholic Americans have pro- 
tested, but in vain. It is true that from time to time, 
we have been assured, vaguely, that the American 
Government was about to “do something” to end 
this butchery of Catholics in Mexico, and to with- 
draw its approval of the factions which are creat- 
ing on our very borders a source of anti-religious 
and anti-American propaganda. But nothing has 
been done. On the contrary, the Government has 
repeatedly gone out of its way to send official com- 
missions to Mexico, with messages stating its ap- 
proval of the Mexican Government and its works. 
Today, Cardenas can boast—and does—that his 
policies are looked on with favor by Washington. 
In that connection, he is encouraged to outdo his 
brutal predecessors in oppression of the Catholic 
Church, and in schemes to tear religion out of the 
hearts of the children in Mexico. 

Within the last few months, rumors of definite 
action by the American Government have been re- 
leased by politicians in various parts of the coun- 
try. It is well to examine them at this time. Drop 
your criticism of the Government’s policy in Mexi- 
co, we are advised; it irritates the officials who at 
this very moment are preparing to withdraw, or at 
least to modify, American intervention in Mexico. 
Should this criticism be continued, they will prob- 
ably do nothing. You must realize that you cannot 
hurry them. They have the whip hand; besides, 
they must await a favorable moment for action. 

It seems to us that this advice means one thing 
only. Call off the watch dogs, and then, at some 
moment in the future which the Government deems 
“favorable,” the Government will drive off the 
wolves that are ravaging the flock. The politicians 
who excogitated that plan of appeasing the Catho- 
lic people in the United States must have regarded 
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American Catholics as a herd of morons, unable 
to see through a trick that is older than Aesop. 
If the Government is guilty of encouraging this 
wolf pack to ravage the flock, the matter cannot 
- be made one of political deals and swaps. We can- 
not vote for or support the policies of a Govern- 
ment which promises that it may, possibly, cease 
encouraging murder and rapine, but only on con- 
dition that we cease denouncing its encouragement 
of murder and rapine. 

We congratulate the Knights on their plain 
speaking, for the times and the occasion call for 
plain speaking. Too long have we been put off by 
vague promises vaguely enunciated. We want 
action: the cessation of American intervention in 
Mexico, fitly introduced by the recall of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador. For this gentleman, as we have 
noted on various occasions, is not so much a rep- 
resentative of the United States as a propagandist, 
here and in Mexico, for the Mexican Government. 
With an effrontery that can be explained only on 
the assumption that his ignorance of the facts is 
so extensive and profound as to be incurable, our 
Ambassador has repeatedly expressed his admira- 
tion of the Mexican Government, including, we 
must suppose, since the Ambassador has made no 
exception, its schools to train children in atheism. 

But the Ambassador is merely an outward symp- 
tom of a rotten political condition. This Govern- 
ment can save itself only by ceasing at this late 
date its intervention in Mexico. As American 
citizens, we are entitled to demand that it withdraw 
from Mexico, and if it does not, to express our dis- 
approbation at the polls. “Promises” made in the 
heat of a political campaign do not deceive us, and 
will not gag us. We shall withhold criticism when 
the causes which justify criticism are withdrawn— 
but not before. 


THE GREEN-LEWIS BATTLE 


WHAT has become of the battle between President 
Green, of the American Federation of Labor, and 
the doughty John L. Lewis? Only a few weeks ago, 
they were ramping out in the open, breathing 
threats of fire and vengeance. Today all that we 
hear is that Mr. Lewis is touring in Europe, and 
that Mr. Green is protesting, with a devotion that 
rivals Mrs. Micawber’s, that he will never desert 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

Precisely what degree of partisan politics caused 
this difference between two labor policies to widen 
into positive discord, we do not know. We strongly 
suspect that a desire to function as labor’s chief 
vizier before the throne cannot be excluded from 
any adequate appraisal of the situation. Labor, as 
we have often recorded with regret, has not been 
served notably well by its elected representatives, 
since the days of John Mitchell. That the present 
leaders divided their forces at the very time when 
labor needed a united front, argues that they felt 
a vital issue to be at stake. It may also argue that 
both are unusually short-sighted. 

More than one promising labor movement in 
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this country has been wrecked on the shoals of 
partisan politics. There are no lighthouses along 
the political shores, and plenty of flickering flares 
that lead the unwary into trouble. As soon as this 
political campaign has drawn to a noisy end, we 
trust that Messrs. Lewis and Green will adjust 
their differences, and heal the schisms that have 
arisen. There is no reason why the vertical and 
horizontal unions cannot exist in one Federation, 
each being used where it is useful. The welfare of 
organized labor must come first; by comparison 
the personal interests of Messrs. Green and Lewis 
are of no moment. 


LOVE FOR OUR OWN 


CATHOLICS engaged in business and in the pro- 
fessions sometimes complain of a lack of Catholic 
patronage. The Prefect of the Sodality buys her 
groceries at Ole Oleson’s One-Price Store, instead 
of dropping in at O’Connor’s. This eminent Catho- 
lic philanthropist falls ill, and the family physician, 
a son of Jacob, orders him removed to the Jewish 
hospital. O’Brien gets into a legal tangle in re-or- 
ganizing his business, and consults a lawyer who 
happens to be the mainstay of the local Methodist 
congregation. 

Perhaps these complaints are sometimes justi- 
fied. Certainly, we believe that Catholics should, 
when possible, consult physicians who are practical 
Catholics, and Catholic lawyers who live up to their 
religion; and this for obvious reasons. In their 
business relations they certainly ought not pass 
their fellow-Catholics by, but there is no reason 
why they should not patronize non-Catholics whose 
prices are fair and who treat their workers justly 
and generously. Incidentally, this last test should 
be applied with even greater strictness to Catholics 
engaged in business. 

But has not St. Paul written, in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, read on the fifteenth Sunday after Pen- 
tecost, “Let us work good to all men, but especial- 
ly to those of the household of the Faith”? He has, 
certainly, but he was not thinking of the complaints 
we have noted. What he had in mind, as is clear 
from the verses which precede, is our obligation “to 
walk in the Spirit,” and to practise toward all, but 
“especially toward those of the household of the 
Faith,” the spiritual works of mercy. The Apostle 
inculcates the charity which gladly bears the bur- 
den of a weaker neighbor, good will to all, and the 
example of a life that is regulated by the precepts 
of the Master. 

When we take the exhortation in this sense, we 
readily understand our special obligation to our 
brethren in the Faith. Our charity must be univer- 
sal, excluding no man, but as we are more closely 
bound by nature to our own family, so are we Cath- 
olics bound one to another by our common Faith. 
Out of each relationship a special, but not exclusive, 
obligation arises. Let us begin with those at home, 
and our charity, which means love of God and of 
our neighbor, will, as the occasion offers, extend 
itself to all with whom we come into contact. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND PEACE. On August 23 a dele- 
gation headed by Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President 
of Mount Holyoke College, called upon President 
Roosevelt to describe the work of the People’s 
Mandate Committee. The work of the Committee 
which aims at obtaining 50,000,000 signatures 
throughout the world including 12,000,000 here in 
the United States for a petition urging all Govern- 
ments to reduce armaments and renounce war was 
heartily endorsed by the President. Later in the 
week it was reported that he himself was seriously 
considering, in the event of his re-election, a plan 
to propose to the heads of the most important na- 
tions a conference which would have as its object 
the assurance of peace in the world. It is felt that 
public opinion, which could effect peace if it were 
unified, would take more definite form behind the 
conferees than it has yet attained on its present 
nationalistic basis. The conferees, it was indicated, 
would include the President, King Edward VIII, 
President LeBrun, Benito Mussolini, Adolph Hitler 
and Joseph Stalin. The reports of this plan were 
received in official and diplomatic circles in Wash- 
ington with an appearance of complete surprise. 
Considerable doubt was expressed as to the prac- 
ticality of such a conference and as to its actual 
eventuation. On August 25 the President left for 
the drought area. The first day’s journey was 
marked by many enthusiastic demonstrations in his 
behalf. 


INDECISIVE WAR IN SPAIN. No losses or gains of 
any vital importance were confirmed during the 
past week in spite of furious fighting in all parts of 
Spain. The radio war between Insurgents and the 
Government was particularly confusing as reports 
and rumors were sent out, denied, confirmed. In 
the North the stubborn resistance of Irun and San 
Sebastian against all attacks from air, land and sea 
prevented General Mola from giving any real assist- 
ance to a drive on Madrid. A full day’s battle in 
front of Irun, resulting in a death toll of close to 
1,000 men, failed to dislodge the Government de- 
fenders. The only Insurgent success in the North 
was the reported capture of Navalperal twenty-four 
miles north of Madrid. From the Southwest General 
Franco successfully advanced his columns some 
miles nearer to Madrid and the threat of attack had 
Madrid officials preparing for flight. General Fran- 
co’s first objective seemed to be the relief of the 
small garrison still holding out in the Alcazar and 
preventing complete Government occupation of 
Toledo. This little garrison, so often reported in 
extremes, continued to hold its ground. The Gov- 
ernment’s chief offensive was directed against 
Cordoba with the result uncertain. More than one 
report of Government victory was quickly denied 





by Insurgents. In the far South Insurgents con- 
tinued to press their attack against Malaga with 
little or no success. 


NEUTRALITY IN PRINCIPLE. The international angle 
was made less disturbing by the agreement of Italy 
and Germany to accept the principle of neutrality. 
The Madrid policy of stopping ships on the high 
sea continued to draw protest from Germany and 
England but both nations seemed disinclined to 
make an issue of the matter and were satisfied with 
ready apologies. Madrid announced a blockade of 
certain ports held by Insurgents, but the United 
States informed Madrid that such a blockade could 
not be recognized unless it were rendered effectual. 
Other governments were expected to adopt a simi- 
lar stand. 


PoRTES GIL RESIGNS. Former President Emilio 
Portes Gil resigned as head of the National Revolu- 
tionary Party on August 20. The factor which de- 
termined his action was the refusal of the Electoral 
College of the Senate to seat five party candidates 
declared victorious in the recent elections. Portes 
Gil was put into office, the second most important 
political position in the country, last year by Presi- 
dent Cardenas at the time of his break with former 
President Calles. During the past few months the 
party in general, and Portes Gil in particular, have 
been the target of severe criticism for decisions in 
State and local primary and election contests. It 
was rumored that General Francisco Mujica, Secre- 
tary of Public Works and the Government’s most 
radical member, would be designated to succeed 
Portes Gil as party head. The statement attributed 
by the American press to Saturnino Cedillo, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, that “religious restrictions will 
be modified throughout the country generally” has 
not appeared in any of the Capital press-accounts 
of Cedillo’s speeches made during a recent inspec- 
tion tour of the State of Vera Cruz and Oaxaca. 
Ecclesiastical authorities in Mexico City deny any 
knowledge of a proposed reopening of churches 
throughout Mexico. 


SPANISH SYMPATHY. In a statement issued to the 
daily press, the Most Rev. Arthur Hinsley, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, referred to the Spanish 
persecution of the Church as a “cruel anarchy.” 
“The news on the English radio,”’ he declared, “has 
been very misleading. They speak always of ‘the 
Government Forces’ and ‘The Rebels.’ They should 
say ‘the Rabble’ and ‘the Christian Forces of Law 
and Order.’ It is a fight between the forces of 
Christianity and Communism.” “Perhaps,” the 
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Archbishop also stated, “this tragedy touches us 
nearer than we appear to think, and we may well 
reflect that our own house is in danger when our 
neighbor’s party wall is aflame.” In Ireland, sympa- 
thy for the “rebel” forces took an unprecedented 
turn when General O’Duffy, a former leader of the 
Cosgrave party and now head of the Blueshirts, an- 
nounced the formation of an Irish volunteer brigade 
to go forth as crusaders to fight for Christianity 
on the Spanish frontier. General O’Duffy claims to 
have already applications from 2,000 young men 
anxious to take up arms against the Spanish Gov- 
ernment forces, while large numbers of doctors, 
nurses and medical students have volunteered for 
Red Cross work. “With Spain and France gone 
Communist,” O’Duffy said, “Ireland will follow 
next. I believe a most deadly blow to Communists 
here will be dealt by smashing Communism on the 
Spanish front. The success of General Franco’s 
armies is of vital importance to the whole Chris- 
tian world.” He stressed the fact that a large num- 
ber of his volunteers were Protestants from the 
North who viewed the prospect of an anti-Christian 
victory in Spain with alarm. 


ANTI-STALIN LEADERS EXECUTED. After a strange 
display of levity at the beginning, the trial of six- 
teen Bolshevist leaders for alleged conspiracy with 
Leon Trotsky against the Soviet régime ended in 
exhibitions of the wildest despair and an orgy of 
self-incrimintion on the part of the accused. Elabor- 
ate plots to assassinate Joseph Stalin, Soviet dic- 
tator, were recounted one after another, each of 
which had somehow come to grief by a miscalcula- 
tion or somebody’s weakness. After a long and pas- 
sionate invective by the public prosecutor, Andrei 
Vyshinsky, the sixteen were sentenced to death by 
shooting, as the “highest form of social defense.” 
The following day, August 25, the Government an- 
nounced that the plea for mercy had been denied and 
the sentence executed. With the execution of Greg- 
ory Zinoviev, friend of Lenin, former editor of the 
Moscow Pravda and former head of the Third In- 
ternational, and of Leon Kamenev, brother-in-law 
of Leon Trotsky, and other primary members of the 
original controlling Bolshevik group, the complete 
repudiation of the old Bolsheviks reached its height. 
Under suspicion were MM. Bukharin, Rykov, 
Radek, Pyatakov, and Sokolnikov, who until re- 
cently had been in excellent standing with the pres- 
ent régime. On August 22, Mikhail Tomsky, head of 
the State Publication Office, and one of the old 
Bolsheviks, died suddenly at his home, announced 
as a suicide by the Government. 


TROTSKY’S DENIAL. With indignant scorn, Leon 
Trotsky, from his residence in Norway, denied any 
plotting or connection with conspiracy. He cast 
doubt upon the actual execution of all the persons 
sentenced, expressing the belief that some of them 
would be secretly promoted for their aid in procur- 
ing evidence, others preserved for future use. In 
view of the disquiet expressed over his remaining 
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in Norway, he demanded that he be given a public 
trial before the Norwegian courts. Jewish organi- 
zations pointed out that most of the most promi- 
nent persons condemned in the trial were Jews. 


PEACE, WAR, PROTEST IN GERMANY. ‘The German 
Government established an embargo on all ship- 
ment of arms to Spain. Chancellor Hitler issued a 
decree raising the term of compulsory military 
service from one year to two. Admiral Horthy, 
Hungarian Regent, was reported to have held a sig- 
nificant conference with the German Fuehrer. The 
whole matter was surrounded with an air of deep 
mystery. With the Olympic visitors departed, the 
Nazis resumed their trials of members of Catholic 
brotherhoods whom they have been sentencing on 
charges of immorality. The German Catholic 
Bishops in conference at Fulda closed their sessions 
after only a brief meeting. They were represented 
as concerned about newer repressive measures 
against the Church, particularly that the Nurem- 
berg Nazi Convention will take a hand in the re- 
ligious education of youth. Leaders of the Confes- 
sional opposition within the German Protestant 
Church in a strongly worded manifesto read from 
the pulpits of all Confessional churches arraigned 
the Government for tolerating, and its leading men 
for participating in, a campaign against the Chris- 
tion religion. Chancellor Hitler had ignored a pre- 
vious confidential protest addressed to him by the 
Confessional leaders which contained the same 
charges. 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS. After Premier 
Sarraut of France had accused European dictators 
of fomenting hatred and preaching the inevitability 
of war, Dr. Hu Shin, a Chinese delegate, declared 
that the Japanese seemed determined not to toler- 
ate any government that may have chance to unify 
and consolidate China. This accusation which fol- 
lowed several days of criticism of Japanese policies 
brought a tense situation in the Yosemite Confer- 
ence of Pacific Relations. Rumors followed that the 
Japanese intended abandoning the Conference. 
Next morning before an emergency plenary session 
arranged to give Japan a chance to reply, Kenichi 
Yoshizawa, ex-Foreign Minister, conceded that not 
everything Japan had done in the past was right. 
He added that mistakes of policy had been made by 
China as well, but he hoped for more amicable re- 
lations in the future through a policy of mutual 
cooperation. The Chinese, in response to these good- 
will overtures, insisted that the Japanese Govern- 
ment would have to give practical assurance that 
it did not contemplate indefinite aggression and 
meant ultimately not actual governmental subjuga- 
tion but a certain domination. Just at that time 
Tokyo was appealing to the Nanking government 
to seize 200 Koreans accused of plotting against 
Japan around Nanking. The Japanese Consul- 
General demanded that they be handed over to the 
Japanese authorities. 
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BLACK NOT BROWN 


EDITOR: Your August 22 issue of AMERICA has 
printed an error in stating that the Rycerz Niepo- 
kalanej is published by Friars Franciscan who “all 
wear the brown habit of the Franciscans.” This is 
not true. They all wear the black habit of the 
Franciscans, canonically known as Order of Friars 
Minor Conventual. 


Washington, D. C. GEORGE Rupror, O.M.C. 


BROWN NOT BLACK 


EDITOR: In the June 14 issue of AMERICA Leon- 
ard Feeney, S.J. described Cloitrées: Cloistered 
Nuns on the Screen. At the request of Mother Su- 
perior of a Good Shepherd convent, where I was 
giving a summer art course to the Magdalen Com- 
munity, I am sending this correction. The Magda- 
lens dress in brown, not black. They wear the habit 
of Carmel. The first Magdalen habit was given 
them by the Carmelites. Their veils and mantles 
black, their guimpes white. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mrs. W. V. SCHMIEDEKE. 


CRUSADE 


EDITOR: On Sunday, July 19, Rev. John B. Mc- 
Closkey, D.D., Rector of St. James Catholic 
Church, Red Bank, N. J., delivered a sermon 
against the sale of indecent and and obscene maga- 
zines. He mailed to all his parishioners a letter ask- 
ing that they boycott all local news-stands where 
the magazines he listed might be purchased. 

On July 31 the local papers said: 

The Rev. J. B. McCloskey’s drive against obscene liter- 
ature has apparently been a complete success. A check 
of this borough’s news-stands reveals that not one of 
the objectionable magazines listed in the priest’s letter 
to his parishioners is on display. 

Most of the news dealers denied ever selling the maga- 
zines in question, while a few admitted having one or 
two of them on their stands. There was little or no re- 
luctance on the dealers’ part in getting rid of these few 
when it was brought out how strong sentiment was 
against them after Dr. McCloskey’s crusade. So complete 
was the success of the crusade that it was not necessary 
to use the threatened boycott of stands selling the sala- 
cious magazines. 


Included in my personal credo is the belief that 
a Catholic priest, who has won the confidence and 
respect not only of his parishioners but of the com- 
munity in which he lives, can exert a force and in- 
fluence in matters of this kind which is irresistible. 
Certainly, that contention is supported by the re- 
sults which followed Dr. McCloskey’s efforts. There 
is no reason why similar action by Catholic priests 


in other communities should not meet with the 
same success. 


New York, N. Y. Lou!ls C. HAGGERTY. 


SCHOOL-NIGHTS 


EDITOR: We need no further proof than Father 
Magner’s article in the issue of August 8 to realize 
his wide experience in the Study Club movement. 
However, I cannot agree with him in his statement 
that most adults object to a school situation as a 
method of learning. 

The present insecurity has so awakened the in- 
terest of people in the development of a new social 
order that it is perfectly possible to get them to 
“go back to school” to study in earnest the solution 
of our social problems. Under Communistic in- 
fluences Workers’ Schools have been organized 
throughout the country; they are attracting hun- 
dreds. Their students are zealous and eager to 
learn. Catholics can be aroused to an even greater 
zeal if they are trained in a definite, organized 
method. 

This year has given us a most remarkable proof 
of the truth of this statement. Last December with 
but a minimum of publicity St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, opened its School of Social Sciences. 
Eleven hundred adults registered. Such a large reg- 
istration is unusual but the extraordinary fact is 
that these adults came evening after evening in the 
fact of a most severe winter. 

This phenomenal success has furnished conclu- 
sive evidence that Catholics will co-operate with an 
adult education program. The movement will sweep 
the country if we can but secure leaders endowed 
with vision and a generous spirit. 

Philadelphia. Mary C. CALLAGHAN. 


MONEY VALUE 


EDITOR: In attempting to go some of the way 
with James Fitzgerald in his program to have pros- 
perity without its being linked with debt, the writer 
fell into error. The last sentence in a communica- 
tion captioned Prosperity and Debt reads: 

If the government issued money for a portion of its 
expenditures [as since tried in Alberta] corresponding 
to five-per-cent increase in circulating currency, industry 
as a whole could then get back a five-per-cent money 
profit, and could then increase its capital structure with- 
out being obliged to borrow at interest. 


The correction is that capital structure cannot be 
increased by means of money profit procured by 
the mere issuing of new and additional money; a 
result of the issuing of additional money is to in- 
crease the money-value of the existing capital 
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structure, but the quantity of the capital structure 
cannot be increased without an interest charge. 
Industry does not make profit by selling goods 
for more money than it pays out, but by retaining 
a portion of the goods produced with the purpose 
of having them transformed into capital structure; 
which process is, and must be, accomplished by 
borrowing new money, at interest, to pay out for 
new construction. Industry can retain goods only 
by the general interest charge on all capital. Thus, 
the consumers pay the total interest charge, and 
the necessary annual increase of capital must be an 
obligation on the consumers, in the form of interest 
on capital. 
Providence, R. I. 


THOSE CONVERTS 


EDITOR: Upon my return from a summer vaca- 
tion I happened to read in one of the recent issues 
of AMERICA, Those Terrible Catholic Converts by 
Mary E. McLaughlin. My humble judgment on the 
interesting article may be mistaken; however I pre- 
sent it at its face value. I believe that the writer’s 
enthusiasm over the subject, mixed with a dynamic 
amount of holy indignation, carried her to rather 
extreme, unwarranted, and somewhat amusing con- 
clusions. 

May I turn the argument around and, in the pic- 
turesque language of the writer of the article, say 
that the great majority of converts have been 
awakened from the inertia of their de facto dor- 
mant churches, by not only “alarm-clocks” but 
pounding bells from within the ever wide-awake 
Catholic church, and the most active, alert, and ag- 
gressive life of numberless natural-born Catholics. 
Truly, Mary McLaughlin’s frenzied fear recalls the 
historical and hysterical “wake up” of the Galilean 
Fishermen to one who apparently asleep astern the 
boat was yet wide awake. 

North Carolina. H. B. OTEEN. 


M. P. CONNERY. 


EDITOR: May I be permitted to disagree slightly 
with Monsignor Hawk’s article entitled: Those Con- 
verts Are Not So Terrible. 

I am a convert, having become one only a few 
years ago, and I shall soon be fifty. I am proud to 
be called a Catholic. I am proud of my Knights of 
Columbus ring. I am proud to be seen entering the 
front door of my Church. The only thing that I am 
not proud of is the fact that I missed, through so 
many years, the benefits one enjoys because he is 
a Catholic. 

I was raised by very fine Christian parents, 
Methodists, and they really tried to live Christian 
lives, and did live that way. That is another reason 
I am so happy in my Church, because I know now 
that my parents are happy knowing that I am in 
the right place. 

As to how some of us became converts, of course, 
we all have our stories. Mine is that I could not 
become a Methodist as my fine parents wished. 
After my family was started, I knew I should have 
a Church connection, and became an Episcopalian 
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and was active in the Church; but, after a time, I 
realized that something was missing. I talked to my 
Rector about it, pointed out that something was 
lacking, and that I could not figure out what it was. 
Finally, one day he told me: “My son, you will 
never be satisfied until you become a Roman.” 


Then there was another thing. I was a 32° 
Mason, and the New Age was flaying the Catholics 
with their usual line of frightful stories. Having 
some Catholic friends, I just couldn’t believe that 
those Knights of Columbus were the kind of men 
who would take the fearful oaths that they were 
purported to have taken. So I read Catholic and 
non-Catholic books, talked to priests, asked ques- 
tions of them. I was treated with much considera- 
tion and kindness; also, their explanation of things 
that bothered me were easy and simple to under- 
stand. What can a man do, who seeks the truth 
with an open mind, when the real Truth is ex- 
plained to him? 

Albuquerque, New Mexico. JOHN S. MCNEAL. 
EDITOR: Even though Mary E. McLaughlin men- 
tions small things from which conversions often 
start, does she claim that one detail such as a novel, 
or the idea of the confessional, or a stained-glass 
window, could be the sum total and essence of any- 
one’s climb on to the Bark of Peter? We are sure 
that she too knows about Grace, and Baptism in the 
Name of the Holy Trinity. 

We and all the readers of AMERICA know that 
this review is in sympathy with the cause of saving 
souls, and that if the editors really thought that 
Miss McLaughlin wished to curtail this activity, 
they would not have printed her article. Therefore 
we conclude: (1) That AMERICA is conducting a 
pleasant summer diversion; (2) that Miss Mc- 
Laughlin and Monsignor Hawks are friends and 
concocted all this between them to stir up people 
like us; and (3) that, while we first considered that 
Mary E. McLaughlin had the prize sense of humor, 
we think now it may be Monsignor Hawks. (Or 
possibly the Editor?) 

HELEN M. LEDYARD. 

Los Angeles. DoROTHY MACDOWELL SMITH. 
EDITOR: Who and where in America are the 
Terrible Converts Miss McLaughlin writes of? 
There seems to be not a single convert in this coun- 
try who is at all prominent in any Catholic activity. 
There are a few converts whose names are known, 
but only because of newspaper publicity. In fact it 
is my guess that these Terrible Converts exist only 
on the front page of popular Catholic weeklies. 

Newman described himself as “. . . some wild 
incomprehensible beast, a spectacle for Dr. Wise- 
man to exhibit to strangers, as himself being the 
hunter who captured it.” 

However, joking aside, the Church is not being 
swamped by converts, either in quantity or in qual- 
ity. The Church in all English-speaking countries 
can stand a good many more conversions. As for 
those of us who are converts, we should be only too 
glad if we could pass unnoticed. 


U. S. A. JOHN Hopson. 
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A YOUTHFUL MYSTIC: 
CHARLES HAMILTON SORLEY 


D. R. LOCK 








OF the losses occasioned to the world of letters by 
the War (and they were many and grievous) not 
the least was that of Charles Hamilton Sorley. In 
England during and just after the War the work 
of Rupert Brooke dominated the poetic scene. It so 
fired the public imagination, and was taken so 
warmly to heart, that it cast into shadow the per- 
formances of others, equally gifted, who like 
Brooke had ended their short lives on the battle- 
field. The passing of the years now permits a juster 
appraisement. The deserving have come into their 
own. And among them is Sorley. 

For Sorley’s writing clearly shows the richest 
promise. He was endowed with an acuity of mental 
vision and spiritual insight far beyond that com- 
mensurate with his age. He was killed in 1915 at 
the age of twenty. Yet so mature and finished is 
his work, so keen his perception and flexible his 
thought, that one looks at his slender toll of years 
with something akin to astonishment. 

The true poet must have that intuitive insight 
which we call vision. Sorley has an amplitude of 
this equipment. He handles the oldest and deepest 
problems of human conduct with sureness and 
sapiency. He has a faculty for brushing aside un- 
essentials and speeding straight to the heart of his 
subject. His work is of infinitely finer texture than 
the strange intellectual caperings of many much- 
belauded contemporary writers of verse. Quantita- 
tively one slim volume holds his entire output. 

Sorley had a predilection, remarkable in one so 
young, for mystical and kindred themes. Much of 
his choicest verse is concerned with spiritual ex- 
perience, notably Expectans Expectavi, which for 
a quiet austere beauty, alike of conception and ut- 
terance, can fairly challenge comparison with the 
flower of seventeenth century literature: 


I have a temple I do not 

Visit, a heart I have forgot, 

A self that I have never met, 

A secret self—and yet, and yet 

This sanctuary of my soul 

Unwitting I keep white and whole, 
Unlatched and lit, if Thou should’st care 
To enter or to tarry there. 


There is a phase of transcendentalism that from 


time immemorial has sought concrete expression 
in poetic form; that aspect which seeks definitely 
to link up man with the invisible forces behind the 
material world; that regards the soul of man as 
being identical with, and forming an integral part 
of, the spirit of the universe, ‘‘a pulse in the Eternal 
Mind,” in the crystalizing term of Rupert Brooke. 
Sorley develops this theme in Marlborough, a poem 
in which his strong bent toward experimenting in 
a mystical vein finds further outlet, and which in- 
cidentally furnishes the title for his verse. 

His particular conception is striking, both in 
form and content; the three-sectioned lyric in 
which he casts his allegory does not want for either 
charm or power. He narrates how when pacing the 
Wiltshire Downs above Marlborough, he first be- 
came stirred to contemplation of the grandeur and 
the wonder of the world about him. But these faint 
early flushes of quickening consciousness were 
vague and indeterminate; they lacked precision and 
homogeneity; they brought neither certainty nor 
finality of knowledge. And so, in the second part, 
a sudden excursion through time and space depicts 
the nocturnal struggle of Jacob with the Stranger: 


For God had wrestled with him, and was gone. 
He looked around, and only God remained. 
The dawn, the desert, he and God were one. 
And Esau came to meet him, travel-stained. 


After analogising the Biblical incident very ef- 
fectively as being symbolic of his own inward 
travail and spiritual awakening, the closing section 
recounts how, equally with the Israelitish Patri- 
arch, the scales fell from his eyes, and he came to 
full and true cosmic vision; to a realization of the 
essential oneness of the universe, and to recogni- 
tion that though its teeming life assumes a diversity 
of guises, these multitudinous forms are but the 
embodiment of a Plan incomparably far-reaching, 
controlled by the one Supreme Will: though they 
flow through widely divergent channels, they yet 
possess a common fount and origin: 

But now it’s different, and I have no rest 
Because my hand must search, dissect and spell 


The beauty that is better not expressed, 
The thing that all can feel, but none can tell. 
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Ponder the logic of those incisive lines To Ger- 
many, wherein he uncovers unerringly the root 
causes of the War, no less than the fallacy upon 
which national sentiment is founded, with an acu- 
men and penetration that is too often lacking in 
his elders: 

But gropers both through fields of thought confined 
We stumble, and we do not understand: 

You only saw your future bigly planned, 

And we the tapering paths of our own minds; 

And in each other’s dearest ways we stand, 

And hiss and hate. And the blind fight the blind. 

Bear in mind that these are the words of a youth 
still in his ’teens, penned when the dust of conflict 
had blurred the vision of even the sharpest-sighted. 
Mark also that they are the utterance of one for 
whom love of country was a feeling so sacred and 
profound that he made cheerfully the greatest of 
all sacrifices for it. Then only can the quality of 
his thought be appreciated at its true value—the 
eyes of the inspired stripling saw farther and clear- 
er than those of the worldly-wise politicians. That 
a mere boy, a soldier in arms to boot, writing at 
such a time, should be able so to submerge the 
parochial outlook of the patriot beneath a tender, 
all-embracing compassion for humanity at large, 
in itself betokens the play of intellectual faculties 
of the highest order. 

The same keen perception flashes out repeatedly 
in his poetry, as for example in All the Hills and 
Vales Along, where the sublime, immutable round 
of the universe is aptly contrasted with what are 
by comparison the puny, feverish activities of man, 
during the period of his short sojourn on this small 
planet: 

Earth that never doubts or fears, 

Earth that knows of death, not tears, 

Earth that bore with joyful ease 
Hemlock for Socrates, 

Earth that blossomed and was glad 
"Neath the cross that Christ had, 

Shall rejoice and blossom too 

When the bullet reaches you. 

These lines are in some degree reminiscent of A. 
E. Housman, whose mind was evidently hovering 
round substantially the same idea at the time when 
he wrote: 

For Nature, heartless, witless Nature, 
Will neither care nor know 

What stranger’s feet may find the meadow, 
And trespass there and go. 

Nor ask amid the dews of morning 
If they are mine or no. 


To hazard a measurement of the height to which 
Sorley might have attained had he happily sur- 
vived, is naturally the merest speculation—not 
every infant phenomenon fulfills the promise of his 
youth. But having regard to the quite remarkable 
maturity of the writing produced during a period 
of physical, one hesitates to say mental, immaturity 
(and this forms the only available data upon which 
an estimate can be based) it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that indubitably he would have ranked among 
the elect of his generation. More, it is not outside 
the range of possibility that place might have been 
found for him in the eternal company of the royal 
line of poets. 
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EVER since Chesterton died we have been holding 
in the printer’s proof a poem which it may not be 
indecorous of us, certainly it is comforting, to pre- 
sent in this Review. Originally it appeared in G. K’s 
Weekly and was published a few months before 
Chesterton’s death. It is not remarkable that Ches- 
terton should write a poem in praise of the Society 
of Jesus, for his charity led him to explore all of 
Christendom in order to find material for his songs. 
But it is most remarkable that he should be able to 
inform such an unpromising subject with his own 
characteristic ardor, making it in tone and spirit 
almost a companion piece for Don John of Austria 
or The Ballad of the White Horse. Here is: 


TO THE JESUITS 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Spain 1936) 


Flower-wreathed with all unfading calumnies, 

Scarlet and splendid with eternal slander, 

How should you hope, where’er the world may wonder, 
To lose the long laudation of its lies. 





The yellow gods of sunrise saw arise 

Your titled towers that housed the moons and suns, 
The red suns of the sunset, not with guns 

But with guitars, you ambushed for surprise. 


You bade the Red Man rise like the Red Clay 

Of God’s great Adam in his human right, 

Till trailed the snake of trade, our own time’s blight, 
And Man lost Paradise in Paraguay. 





You, when wild sects tortured and mocked each other, 

Saw truth in the wild tribes that tortured you; ; 
Slurred for not slurring all who slurred or slew, 

Blamed that your murderer was too much your brother. 


You hailed before its dawn Democracy, 

Which in its death bays you with demagogues: 
You dared strong kings that hunted you with dogs 
To hide some hunted king in trench or tree. 


When Calvin’s Christ, made Antichrist, had caught 
Even the elect and all men’s hearts were hardened, 
You were called profligates because you pardoned, 
And tools of ignorance because you taught. 


All that warped world your charity could heal, 
And the world’s charity was not for you; 

How should you hope deliverance in things new, 
In this last chance twist of the world’s wheel? 


One, while that wheel as a vast top is twirled 
With every age, realm, riot, pomp, or pact, 
Thrown down in thunder like a cataract, 

Said “Fear not; I have overthrown the world.” 


Announcement has been made that in September 
Hilaire Belloc will undertake the full duties of Edi- 
tor of G. K’s Weekly. Mr. Maurice B. Reckitt and 
Mr. Richard O’Sullivan have resigned from the 
board of directors of that paper and the new board 
comprises Messrs. Belloc, R. Jebb, H. S. Paynter, 
and H. D. C. Pepler. Miss Dorothy Collins, Chester- 
ton’s private secretary, has been appointed secre- 
tary of the new Company. The staff will continue 
to include the Macdonalds, Gregory, Edward and 
their sister, Katherine; J. K. Prothero in the dra- 
matic column and V. N. Lucas for the articles on 
music. Mr. Belloc has already started to do the 


weekly editorial. 

















BOOKS 





UNREST 
IN SPAIN 


THE OLIve FieLp. By Ralph Bates. E. P. Dutton & 

Company, Inc. $2.50 
READERS who seek in this novel of modern Spain an 
exhaustive explanation of the causes of civil war are 
doomed to disappointment. Nor is this intended as ad- 
verse criticism of the book. The present reviewer does 
not think that the author attempted such a task. Had he 
so intended, he could not have so limited his novel in 
time and locality and character. The causes of unrest 
must be sought long before the dawn of the year 1932. 
And the important parts, the moving parts of the his- 
torical drama, have been played and are being played by 
others than the peasants of The Olive Field. 

Once this disappointment is swallowed with resigna- 
tion the reader sits down to a novel that bears the marks 
of genuineness and reality, written vividly and sympa- 
thetically by a man who knows intimately the country 
and the people of his story. More interesting, because 
more real, is the growth of the revolutionary germ in 
the minds and emotions and tempers of living men than 
in a cold analysis of industrial conditions. The note 
above all that guarantees its authenticity is the confu- 
sion and bewilderment and uncertainty of men and 
movements. The peasants are deeply attached to their 
soil and its cultivation, so deeply that in the absorption 
of labor thought is deadened and they are able to forget 
that they are underpaid and overworked, that inclement 
weather has wrought havoc with their crops. When pov- 
erty forces them into exile in the city, they are lonesome 
for the smell of the earth and the wine of the olive and 
the heavy beauty of the hills. They are strangers in a 
foreign land. Yet for all their devotion to the land there 
is a restlessness in them all, a restlessness that is a heri- 
tage of the years finally finding voice. But it is a vague 
restlessness. There is a seething fury, but its object and 
its aim are uncertain. At one time it may be a religious 
procession that releases it. At another a traditional hos- 
tality between workers of different regions. Its object 
may be priests or that shadowy thing called the govern- 
ment or the reservoir on the hill that imprisons the 
water while the grounds about are parched. They may 
mock their priests, make them the butt of strange 
stories, yet most of the peasants are deeply shocked 
when a statue is dishonored. An irreligious overseer pub- 
licly announces that he is a Catholic, and violent revolu- 
tionaries shot down in a vague, fruitless flurry are car- 
ried into the church for burial. 

The author, too, has captured and held a note of im- 
patient hopelessness in all this bewilderment, as though 
all the land were tired and the people who live from it. 
Tired with that irritable sort of weariness that leads to 
clashes in families, and in nations to civil wars. 

Writing not as a propagandist nor yet as a philoso- 
pher, but as a novelist and a realist, Ralph Bates has 
drawn a moving picture of a small olive-growing com- 
munity in Andalucia. His characters live, if not as indi- 
viduals, certainly as types. His peasants are lovable, irri- 
tating, pathetic people with their coarseness and their 
music and their passions and their tenderness and their 
ruthlessness, with their blasphemy and their piety, their 
stupidity and their homely wisdom, their hatreds and 
their prejudices and loves—and revolutions. Don Fadri- 
que, the land-owner, is a weak, sentimental figure, living 
on tradition and memory and scholarship, who finally 
wakes to reality only to flee from it. The priests of the 
village are vague characters, contradictory, bewildered, 
and bewildering. The professional agitators are there, 


too, socialists and communists and syndicalists, conspir- 
ing, forever preaching, perennially objecting and hating. 
One gathers that they would be disappointed if a gov- 
ernment would take steps for social reform. Revolution 
is in their blood, and they are as ready to fly at one 
another’s throats as at the throats of priest and land- 
owner. 

It is only when he leaves the olive fields and goes into 
the industrial centers that the author seems to lose touch 
with life and reality. The city dwellers who enter the 
story are names rather than men; and the story becomes 
less convincing. But perhaps even this is a virtue. Had 
he not removed some of his peasants to nearby mining 
towns, the story would have missed the grand climax of 
the Asturian miners’ revolt. 

One serious complaint against the book is the author’s 
proclivity to drag in unnecessarily coarse interludes of 
passion. JoHN P. De.aney, S.J. 


PERJURY IN 
THE WITNESS CHAIR 


You May Cross EXAMINE! By Lewis Herman and 

Mayer Goldberg. The Macmillan Company. $2 
THIS book invites comparison with Wellman’s The Art 
of Cross-Examination, which is both unfortunate and 
unfair. It is unfortunate, for Wellman’s book has be- 
come a classic, and unfair because these two members 
of the Chicago bar have written for the layman rather 
than for their professional brethren. They will interest 
anyone who likes a good detective story or who can 
thrill deliciously from the depths of an arm-chair while 
reading of the nefarious deeds of law-breakers. The most 
significant contention of the authors is their insistence 
on the prevalence of perjury. In the ordinary trial court 
perjured testimony is invariably introduced, and “is a 
foregone conclusion in most criminal trials.” 

As a guarantee of truth, the oath, they contend, but- 
tressing their opinion with many salty instances, is quite 
useless. Once upon a time, the administration of the 
oath was a solemn religious ceremony. The witness knelt 
in open court, placed his left hand upon the Bible, and 
raised his right hand to heaven. The wording of the 
oath was then intoned, so that all in court might hear. 
The witness repeated the words, and kissed the Bible 
in token of his belief in God’s revelation. After this 
ceremony, he went into the box to testify before God’s 
minister on the bench, and in the presence of God and 
His angels, as to what he actually knew. I may add, 
what the authors omit, that the distinction of witnesses 
for and against is a modern invention. Anciently, the 
witness testified neither for nor against, but simply bore 
witness to the truth. 

Whoever has beheld the administration of the oath 
at the present time, not infrequently en masse to a 
crowd of sodden derelicts huddled together in a police 
court, will not marvel if the witnesses attach little 
importance to their oath. But at that these so-called 
“bums” will probably tell the truth oftener than per- 
fumed adultresses in divorce cases or a boodling bank- 
president with a leader of the bar at his elbow to prompt 
him when to forget. It must be regretfully conceded 
that “the oath has become merely a hollow formality, 
applied as a matter of course before perjured testi- 
mony is given.” The fundamental reason why the oath 
has lost its efficacy is the fact, as the authors fail to 
observe, that many, perhaps most, Americans have lost 
their faith in God. Hence they have no compunction in 
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lying after they have publicly called upon a mythical 
being styled God to witness that they will tell the truth. 
With them the oath would be futile even were it ad- 
ministered to the solemn accompaniment of bell, book, 
and candle. “Where is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life,” asked Washington just 140 years 
ago, “if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation in the courts 
of justice?” 

On the futility of the oath, the authors rest their case 
for the greater need of the present time of incisive 
cross-examination. The criticism which they offer of 
psychological methods as a means of inducing the wit- 
ness to tell what he knows without venturing into the 
field of what he infers, imagines, or wishes to lie about 
is excellent. On the whole, one can accept their con- 
clusion that in view of the breakdown of the oath “and 
the insufficiency of modern psychological methods in the 
court-room, the entire task of insuring truthfulness in 
testimony is placed squarely on cross-examination.” 

But a number of successful prosecutions for perjury 
would make the work of the cross-examiner both easier 
and more fruitful. Pau. L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


BLAND 
MONOTONY 


SPLENDOUR IN THE Grass. By Audrey Wurdemann. 

Harper & Brothers. $2 
THE AUTHOR won the Pulitzer Prize in 1934 for her 
book of poems, Bright Ambush. Were she eligible again 
this year and were the same standards of choice applied 
by the same Pulitzer Committee, she might easily win it 
again with her Splendour in the Grass. For her talent in 
the meantime has neither improved nor deteriorated; it 
has simply continued. 

Miss Wurdemann works in the medium of what I may 
call “jade English,” a mode of utterance so perfectly 
polished, so meticulously refined that it bears not the 
slightest mark of any local origin. Hers is the type of 
verse for which Elinor Wylie was famous, an array of 
exquisitely chiseled syllables usually apposite but never 
inevitable, employed invariably for their prettiness and 
hardly ever for their need, redolent neither of time nor 
country, sometimes not even of gender, a species of 
“goddess language” in which no one recognizes either 
idiom, nationality, or any imperative human credential. 
This infatuation with words for their own sakes Miss 
Wurdemann acknowledges in herself, but hardly, as I 
would, as a defect. She says of herself quite aptly in 
Words: 


Allotted is this time to me. 

To go on stringing word and word 
In a bland monotony, 

And each absurd. 

One after one, as sparrows sit 
Huddled along a single wire, 

And not one is, apart from it, 
More than a fluff of fire. 


“Bland monotony” is an altogether generous conces- 
sion, even though it be unwittingly spoken. But it is just 
what describes Miss Wurdemann’s verse. One feels that 
she could go on forever with her “water gleams,” “pale 
gulls,” “river’s pulse,” “white air,” and never run out of 
either theme or inspiration. It takes her two and one 
half pages to describe what the single word “bergamot” 
means to her emotionally. And assonance is so precious 
in her ear that she does not mind a little lapse in Latin 
so long as she can call one of her poems Multo in Parvo. 
Nevertheless, there are two poems in this book in which 
the poet got ahead of the mere craftsman. One is a very 
brave and beautiful poem called Pain, and the other is a 
touching description of an old peasant woman sitting in 
the sun, called Immigrant Memory, which quite goes 
home to the heart. LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 
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BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Skyway To Asta. By William Stephen Grooch. Long- 

mans. $2.50 
ON November 22, 1935, the huge silver flying boat, China 
Clipper, surged out on the waters in front of Alameda 
Airport, plumed a wake toward the Golden Gate, lifted, 
and was off on America’s first attempt at ocean air 
transportation. On November 29, she arrived at Manila. 
A dream had become a reality. 

William Grooch, although an air pilot himself, was not 
on that stirring air voyage, but without him it might 
never have taken place. He was the man who headed the 
group that blazed the trail in Midway, Wake, and Guam 
Islands. His book is a story of the first North Haven 
Expedition, dispatched to build commercial air bases 
across the Pacific Ocean—the stepping stones for the 
flying clipper ships on their airway to the Orient. 

Mr. Grooch lacks the literary ability that gives Anne 
Morrow’s book such a charming flavor. Despite that de- 
ficiency, however, the volume makes intensely interest- 
ing reading. The foresight and detailed planning neces- 
sary for the success of the pioneering expedition, the 
dangers and difficulties met and overcome, the human 
touches and thumbnail sketches of various members of 
the crew, humorous anecdotes, flashes of life on those 
far-off specks in the ocean—all enthrall the reader. To 
read Skyway to Asia is to realize that the pioneering 
spirit of America did not die with the covered-wagon 
days but lives on in the breasts of these men who pushed 
beyond the frontiers of our continent out into the vast- 
nesses of the Pacific. 


FIRES UNDERGROUND. By Heinz Liepmann. J. B. Lip- 

pincott. $2 
WHAT happened to the once potent Socialist and Com- 
munist parties in Germany after the rise of Hitler to 
power? Are they still functioning? How? This book gives 
a graphic and substantially objective answer. 

The narrator ( who is not the author) is a German of 
non-Aryan stock. As a journalist in the employ of an 
English newspaper, he had access both to the hidden 
circies of the outlawed parties of the Left and to Nazi 
officialdom. Knowledge gained from the latter he never 
scrupled to put at the disposal of his harried friends in 
the political underworld. Indeed, he sometimes suggested 
to them important schemes and at considerable personal 
danger furthered their plans by activities of his own. 
All these he describes, carefully disguising details of 
persons, places, and dates. Of various incidents (he 
vouches for their authenticity) a continuous narrative is 
woven. The pattern is familiar: espionage and counter- 
espionage, secret meetings, plots to spread propaganda, 
betrayals, torture. The author reveals the success the 
Communists have had in organizing by cells, even among 
the Storm Troopers, and the methods they used to re- 
vivify the prostrate party. Tragedy enters when a wife is 
shown betraying her husband into the hands of the 
Nazis, and a betrothed, her fiancée. No direct appeal to 
the sympathy of the readers is made; yet such a story 
of human suffering is bound to be moving. That the 
Communists, where they have had the power, have 
shown the way even to the Nazi in calculated brutality 
and duplicity cannot alter that, nor does it excuse or ab- 
solve the Nazi. 


THE DarK WatTERS. By William Corcoran. Appleton- 

Century. $2 
ADVENTURE in the American style—fast-moving, well- 
told, and interwoven with romance—makes up this book. 
The setting is New York harbor, supposedly infested by 
waterfront pirates. Singlehanded the hero brings them 
under their Corsican leader to grief, then marries the 
dark high-born lady from Berengaria—whither as a side- 
line he has been exporting arms. No well-tested device 
for successful spine-chilling is left out, even the lover 
of adventure may find new ones. 














THEATER 








VAGARIES of the New York theatrical producers are 
often like the vagaries of life itself. Both promise us 
all sorts of good things: both give us about one-tenth of 
the good things they have promised us; and both present 
us with a large percentage of disappointment in the 
things they do give us. Which mournful reflection brings 
me, by an easy transition, to the plays we are to see this 
fall, and to the marked difference between them and 
the offerings we were promised last May. 

In the Spring the producer’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of great achievements. If he has been success- 
ful he wants to buy and produce every play he reads or 
hears of which seems in the least promising. If he has 
not been successful he passionately longs to produce 
“winners” to cover his losses. In either case he presents 
us with a list of coming autumn attractions as long as 
his arm. Out of this glittering melange he selects, as 
autumn days approach, two or three offerings, often 
only one, occasionally none at all. Frequently the plays 
he does produce die during preliminary try-outs on the 
road. The fate of the remaining plays and authors on 
his list is just too bad. 

Producers are running true to form this season. Many 
of the plays promised last spring are still buried under 
the snows of yesteryear, which is far safer burial, by 
the way, than the files of the average theatrical office. 
Some, of course, have survived. The Theatre Guild can 
be depended upon to produce most if not all the plays 
promised on its first list. So can Max Gordon, who 
promises only a few and makes a success of every one 
of them. So can Miss Cornell and Mr. McClintic and Mr. 
Leslie Howard and a few other producers and star-pro- 
ducers. But black disappointment usually lies in wait for 
the little heart that puts too much faith in theatrical 
Spring rain-bows. However, here are some plays we are 
to be offered without fail—and the majority of them, I 
am told, are pretty sure to justify the faith of their pro- 
ducers and the waiting public. 

To me, one of the most interesting offerings of the 
new season should be the Theater Guild’s dramatic 
version of Charlotte Bronté’s old novel, Jane Eyre, with 
Katherine Hepburn in the leading role. The first an- 
nouncements of this play gave the star role to Ruth 
Gordon who, to my mind, would have been ideal in it. 
Jane, Miss Bronté repeatedly assured us, was no beauty. 
She was, we were made to realize, a plain little thing, 
easily lost sight of in a crowd. I cannot quite see Miss 
Hepburn in the role, but I am crossing my fingers. 

Long, long ago, probably before most of AMERICA’s 
great army of readers was born, a young actress called 
Charlotte Thompson won fame and fortune playing 
Jane Eyre. According to tradition she was the ideal type 
and ideal actress for the role. She was said to be a 
plain, shy, small creature, with magnetism that rolled 
across the footlights in waves. It may take some doing 
for the new star to make our fathers and mothers and 
grandfathers and grandmothers forget Charlotte Thomp- 
son as they watch Miss Hepburn’s Jane Eyre. Colin 
Clive will be Rochester in the Guild production. 

Before the Guild people present that play, however, 
they will officially open their season in September with 
a comedy called And Stars Remain by Julius and Philip 
Epstein. Helen Gahagan and Clifton Webb will play the 
leading roles. This is the play Theresa Holburn bought 
out in Hollywood. Another impressive Guild offering 
will be Maxwell Anderson’s Masque of the Kings, with 
Leslie Howard as star. This has been announced as the 
Guild’s second production, but that is pure optimism— 
or failure to consult Mr. Howard. For Mr. Howard has 
announced, repeatedly and at the top of his voice, that 
he will produce himself in Hamlet, as his first work 
this coming autumn. 


He will have some lively rivalry in Guthrie McClin- 
tic’s production of Hamlet, which is also emphatically 
announced, with John Gielgud, the English star, as Ham- 
let, and Arthur Byron as Polonius. Personally, I would 
go far to see Arthur Byron as Polonius; nevertheless 
my conviction that two Hamlets in one season are too 
much, remains unchanged. Both offerings are supposed 
to be set before us in October. 

There is a very special interest felt in John Golden’s 
coming production of Rachel Crother’s new comedy, 
Susan and God. The title is certainly arresting, and the 
fact that Miss Crothers had given us no play for sev- 
eral seasons has greatly whetted the appetites of her 
eager fans. As a writer of clever comedy lines she has 
few equals. As an authority on God I should say she had 
few inferiors. I am waiting to be shown. 

Jed Harris, one of the producers who can be counted 
on to keep most of his promises, will give us a new play 
called Spring Dance. This has a history. Originally, I 
am told, it was written by a Smith College girl and 
was called Extracurriculum. Dissatisfied with the result 
of her efforts the modest author chose another Smith 
girl as collaborator in revising the play. The comedy 
then reached Mr. Harris. He saw chances for further 
improvement and called in Philip Barry as author- 
surgeon. Now the play is said to be one of the probable 
hits of the season—offering us a strikingly original plot, 
and a whole lot of youth and wit. 

Max Gordon, whose plans are always worth close at- 
tention because of his habit of carrying them out with 
unusual success, will give us another Napoleon play, 
St. Helena, by R. C. Sherriff. My advice about that is to 
go the first night, if you can get seats. Maurice Evans 
will play the role of Napoleon. 

There are lots of other plays really coming, “they 
say.” The Lonely Man, produced by Robert Milton, and 
said to be a “political fantasy,” probably of the sort 
we are having around us all the time; Roland Stebbins’ 
White Horse Inn, at the Center Theater; Alex Yokel’s 
Love From A Stranger; Charlotte Corday, adapted by 
Helen Jerome, who made such a good job of Pride and 
Prejudice; First Love, another John Golden production; 
Austin Strong’s The North Star; The Roundabout, by 
Priestley, adapted by Clare Kummer. Don’t miss any of 
these if you can help it! 

There are also to be an unusual number of revues and 
musical comedies: the Curtis Hoagland Yes, Madame, 
in late September: the Shuberts’ Swing Your Lady: a 
Cole-Porter-Howard Lindsey offering, Red, Hot and Blue; 
Alex Yokel’s Babes in Arms, with fifty youngsters in 
the cast whose ages are between fourteen and seventeen; 
Yokel is also promising a play The Magnificent Hell, by 
Samuel Raphaelson. 

We hear continued loud whispers about a murder 
mystery, Nine in the Dark; a play called Tom Cat, by 
John Taintor Foote; Days of Grace, by Edwin Gilbert; 
a Shubert production called The Threshold; Ten Million 
Ghosts; Love of Women, by Aimee and Philip Stuart; 
Close Quarters, The Black Eye, Green Waters, Reflected 
Glory, and a late October presentation of White Oaks 
adapted from the novel by Maza de la Roche. 

Now, let us see how many of all these productions we 
really get! 

Meantime, the D’Oyly Carte productions of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas are already with us. In themselves 
they put a fine luster on any theatrical season. One seri- 
ous lack, however, is the absence of Dorothy Gill. When 
it was discovered that she was not to come back to us, 
sharp pains assailed the breasts of D’Oyly Carte fans. 
One band of enthusiasts even sent a special emissary to 
London to present America’s wish to see her again. The 
emissary’s mission failed. ELIZABETH JORDAN. 
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FILMS 








THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. That same James 
Fenimore Cooper who lies a-moldering on the book- 
shelves of Young America arrives on the screen in a 
heart-warming vindication of his former high place 
among respectable thrillers. Perhaps it is because of his 
rather dignified attitude toward the noble redskin, which 
permits war-whooping massacres but only after many 
careful pages of soporific preparation, that the young 
modern prefers the more direct and unliterary product 
of the pulp magazine. But this film is not at all tedious, 
being a sort of superior Western with an authentic his- 
torical background. Sensibly, it has been given a fine 
cast and runs along under the direction of George Seitz 
with that blood-curdling abandon which makes small 
boys and some adults spurn an intellectual content. 
Randolph Scott is cast in the role of Hawkeye, the re- 
sourceful white scout, and Robert Barrat and Philip 
Reed are the two remaining members of the Mohican 
tribe. Together they rescue English maidens in distress 
and do battle with the Indian allies of the French at 
Fort William Henry. Binnie Barnes and Henry Wilcoxon 
are involved in the very essential romance. Altogether 
splendid in its colorful recreation of an exciting chapter 
in history, the picture is something to take the children 
to—if you can find no other pretext for going yourself. 
(Reliance) 


KELLY THE SECOND. Here is a comedy which will 
effectively dispel any suspicion that the movies are go- 
ing highbrow, in spite of their wholesale raids on the 
classics. It seems to be Patsy Kelly’s day off as the 
bright spot in other people’s poor pictures, and in this 
boisterous affair she has a whole hour in which to con- 
vulse her public with laughter unrefined. She is aided 
and abetted by Charley Chase and Guinn Williams. The 
latter is a brawling truck driver whose temper Patsy 
seeks to put on a paying basis in the prize ring. Chase, 
a drug store owner, is induced to support his campaign. 
At this point, sanity seems to depart from all concerned 
and the career of the future champion is complicated by 
all manner of mad and hilarious incidents. As any movie- 
goer who knows the star’s forte will appreciate, this is 
not comedy in terms of George Meredith; but if it never 
quite penetrates into cerebral regions, it is immensely 
pleasing as far as it goes. (MGM) 


GIRLS’ DORMITORY. Why this film should bear so in- 
expressive a title is something to puzzle over. Of course, 
a girl’s dormitory is involved but it is rather like speak- 
ing of the play Juliet’s Boudoir. It suggests the sensa- 
tional and, it must be said to the picture’s credit, there is 
nothing sensational in it. The story is laid in a Swiss 
boarding school directed by Herbert Marshall. When one 
of his young pupils becomes infatuated with the mature 
director, she almost breaks up the more appropriate 
romance between him and a colleague, played by Ruth 
Chatterton. As an introductory vehicle for the youthful 
French actress, Simone Simon, the film is adequate. 
It suffers, however, from overripe emotion. (Twentieth 


Century-Fox) 


SECOND WIFE. The special perils awaiting the woman 
who marries a widower with a son are met and over- 
come in this human interest document on marriage. In 
adult fashion, it tells the story of the second wife who 
misunderstands her husband’s devotion to his son until 
circumstances place her in predicament which threatens 
the happiness of her own child. Gertrude Michael and 
Walter Abel play with sincerity the couple who learn the 
lesson of give and take. The direction is a shade in- 
ferior, running to heavy emphasis on the more sentimen- 
tal moments. (RKO) THomas J. FrrzMorris. 
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EVENTS 








SURROUNDED by a fear-soaked world men strove fran- 
tically to distract their minds. ... An Illinois farmer ate 
nails, glass, screws, wire, tin; felt no better. ... A Penn- 
sylvania barber breakfasted on eggs, ham, wine, cereal, 
coffee, 366 apples. . . . A Spanish-War veteran chewed 
military biscuits he had saved since ’98. . . . Other forms 
of distraction were tried. . . . A New Jersey autoist 
admonished strangers for passing a red light. He was 
treated later at a nearby hospital and will recover... . 
Two veterans, with bonus-lined pockets, took a taxi from 
Washington, D. C., to Texas. . . . Stiffening of parental 
discipline was noticed. . . . A sixty-two-year-old Negro 
boy was spanked by his mamma in court. She promised 
the judge he would be raised right. . . . Capitalists con- 
tinued exciting distrust. ...A New Jersey housewife was 
scrubbing her parlor floor when hit by an auto driven 
by a seventy-five-year-old capitalist who drove unexpect- 
edly into her parlor with his car. ... While dining with 
her husband a Long Island woman received word from 
the Government he had been killed during the World 
War. The Government keeps telling her he died long 
ago. He denies it each time... . 


Quintuplets and ducks make the best movie actors, Otis 
Skinner said. ... Fans enjoy ducks making wise quacks. 
. . Hearing of diaries, people think all movie stars are 
embroiled in scandals or divorces. . .. Not all. ... No 
breath of scandal has ever touched Shirley Temple... . 
Or Freddie Bartholomew... . Or the quintuplets. ... At 
their annual convention the Knights of Columbus 
charged the Washington Administration with giving con- 
sistent comfort and encouragement to the Mexican anti- 
Catholic Government. . . . Mexico’s embassy in Madrid is 
placing ammunition orders everywhere for the Church- 
hating Spanish Reds. . . . Mexico itself is pouring guns 
into Madrid. . . . Josephus Daniels must be chuckling 
these days. .. . He has thought of American Catholics 
as those Catholic nobodies during four years....And 
gotten away with it....He encouraged the persecution 
of Catholics in Mexico and now his Mexican boy friends 
are able to take a wallop at the Catholics in Spain.... 
Joe must be laughing up his sleeve.... Father Baker 
“Padre of the Poor,” built institutions for the under- 
privileged valued at $25,000,000; died penniless himself. 
His will read: “I have no money in any bank, no bonds 
nor securities of any kind and own no property...”.... 
Sailors on the five seas are mourning the death of Fa- 
ther Philip Magrath, “the fighting priest,” friend of 
sailors on New York’s waterfront through a quarter- 
century. To protect strange gobs from gangsters, he 
carried a rubber hose. “It drops them just as quick,” 
he said, “but it doesn’t crack a skull.” Three times he 
dived into the river, rescued drowning people; he grap- 
pled with a mad dog, saved a woman’s life; plunged into 
a burning building, carried four sailors out... . 


Contrast: Madrid and New York.... Madrid: Commu- 
nists looking at lists, checking off names.... Names of 
people who went to church regularly.... Execution 
squads banging on doors in the middle of the night.... 
Fathers, mothers being dragged away; their little chil- 
dren left behind....180 people shot in five such nights. 
...In one small Madrid district in one night eleven 
church-goers pulled from bed, shot.... Train filled with 
priests, nuns streaming in. ... Reds stopping it... . Priests, 
nuns, a Bishop and his two sisters, laymen, laywomen, 
lined up against the cars....281 dead bodies soon lying 
on the ground.... New York: No Red execution squads 
rifling apartment houses looking for Catholics.... All 
along Fifth Avenue not one nun being burned alive.... 
Not even one....Someone said: “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” ... THE PARADER. 








